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PETRARCH’S CONFESSIONS 


HE art of self-revelation is no easy one to acquire and when 
acquired it must be practiced with circumspection. It is how- 
ever possible to talk of oneself with good grace and to get others to 
listen. Indeed a man’s opinion of himself—if only we can come at 
it—is rarely indifferent to us. We have an almost morbid anxiety 
to know what others think of themselves, if only they can and will 
tell us. We-all like to take our turn behind the grating of the con- 
fessional. Artistic confessing is essentially a very modern accom- 
plishment. While the nineteenth century furnishes us many charm- 
ing examples, the instances of satisfactory self-exposure before 
Rousseau’s unblushing success are really rare. Probably Augustine 
is the first name that will occur to us. Job’s case and that of the far 
more ancient Egyptian who has left his weary reflection on life are 
hardly in point. The Greek and Roman writers have left us plenty 
of comments on the inner life, but no one tells us his own individual 
intimate story, unless it be Marcus Aurelius. In the Middle Ages 
Peter Damianus, Abelard and Heloise, and others shed abundant 
tears over their evil thoughts, without however giving us any com- 
plete pictures of their varied emotions and ambitions. Nor does 
Dante succeed in doing this ; although he may be dimly seen through 
a mist of allegory. While none of us may pretend to be familiar 
with all the literature which antedates the fourteenth century, I am 
at present inclined to guess that Petrarch’s Secret is the earliest un- 
mistakable example of cool, fair, honest and comprehensive self- 
analysis that we possess. 
So far as I am aware this extraordinary little work can only be 
read in the cumbrous and rather uncommon editions of Petrarch’s 
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Opera published at Basle and Venice in the last years of the fifteenth 
and in the sixteenth century.’ It is, I suspect, very rarely read even 
by scholars and is practically unknown to the intelligent public. Its 
importance and its inaccessibility may be regarded as a sufficient 
justification for the combined analysis and running commentary 
which follows. To those who know only Petrarch’s Italian verses 
the Secretum comes as a revelation. Even one familiar with his 
numerous letters will find that it greatly deepens and enlarges our 
notion of this remarkable man. 

Among men of letters, few have played so important a réle in 
the advancement of culture as Petrarch, and few have suffered more 
keenly than he from a troublesome form of self-consciousness. He 
was ever concerned with his conduct, ever fearful lest his high pur- 
suits were vain, if not unequivocally wicked. He was half ashamed 
of his noblest sentiments; even his popularity disturbed him. 


: «a ele onde sovente 

Di me medesmo meco mi vergogno. 
His love for Laura long tormented his conscience: he even doubted 
whether his craving for literary fame were not a fatal propensity 
which might endanger his eternal welfare. 

Petrarch was confronted by no simple problem, for the old and 
the new were contending for the supremacy in his breast. His 
struggle was the struggle, as we shall see, between the Mediaeval and 
the Modern spirit. Life was to him no longer merely a period of 
probation for the real life to come, in which each actor humbly plays 


* Maittaire, Annales typographici, reports the earliest edition of Petrarch’s 
Opera Omnia as published at Deventer in 1494. Editions published at Basle by 
Johannes de Amerbach were issued under the dates 1495, 1496, 1497. Thanks to 
my good friend Professor V. Gr. Simkhovitch I have that of 1496. It may be 
suspected that the sheets struck off in 1495 were merely supplied with new 
colophons in the two following years as there could hardly have been a demand 
to justify reprinting three times in three successive years. An edition appeared 
from a Venetian press in 1501, which is in the Columbia Library; another in 
1503. In 1541, 1554 and 1581 the works were reprinted in Basle. This last 
clumsy and inaccurate edition of 1581 (also in the Columbia library) is not 
uncommonly met with in catalogues and is oftenest cited. Cf. Fracassetti, Fr. 
Petrarcae Epistolae de Rebus familiaribus (1859), I, vii, sqq. There is need of 
a new edition of the Secret based on a careful collation of the MSS. In my 
analysis from the original Latin, use has been made of the editions of 1496, 
1501 and 1581. I have discovered no important variations affecting the sense. 


——_ 
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his obscure rdle in the particular group or association to which Prov- 
idence has assigned him. Petrarch realized to the full the precious- 
ness of life’s opportunity. Life was, he knew, a preparation for 
Heaven,—but was it not something more? Was there no place for 
high secular ambition? Might not he raise himself above the com- 
mon herd and like the ancients whom he so much admired erect a 
monument more enduring than bronze? Petrarch was too mediaeval 
to accept the new gospel unhesitatingly. He did not fully realize 
the change which he felt within himself. He groped tremblingly 
toward a new ideal of our earthly existence, and never fully en- 
franchised himself from the ascetic theory of life which had so long 
been taught by thoughtful men. It was in order to put clearly 
before himself all the questions which were continually harassing 
him that he prepared an imaginary dialogue after the models offered 
by Cicero and Boéthius. In this way it was possible for him to do 
full justice to the claims of each and all of his conflicting desires 
and emotions. 


One day, he tells us, as he was meditating upon the confused 
mysteries of life, appeared before him a wondrous Lady, whom, 
after his eyes had recovered from the dazzling light about her, he 
recognized as Truth. With her came a venerable person of pro- 
foundly religious mien, in whom immediately Petrarch discovered 
his favorite ghostly comforter, Saint Augustine. The Lady, having 
perceived the straits in which the poet was, had taken pity on him 
in his moral illness and had brought with her her cherished devotee, 
to whom she now commends him. 

Having all retired to a secluded spot, they join in a consultation 
which was prolonged during three days. Much was said of the 
evils of the age arid of mortal perversity in general, but the discus- 
sion of his own sins made the deepest impression upon Petrarch. 
“ And lest this friendly conference should fade from my mind,” he 
says, “I resolved to write it down and have filled this little book with 
it. Not that I would wish it to be reckoned with my other works, 
nor do I write it for fame’s sake (I am now dealing with higher 
matters), but solely in order that I may revive at will the delight 
which I then derived from our converse. Therefore, little book, 
thou wilt avoid the intercourse of men and wilt contentedly abide 
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with me, not forgetful of thy name: for thou art ‘My Secret’ and 
so thou shalt be called.” 


The Confessions are, as their author tells us, not very volumi- 
nous—less than 30,000 words. They consist of the three dialogues 
that took place upon the three successive days; the conversation is 
spirited and natural throughout and infinitely superior to the pseudo- 
dialogues of the better known Remedies for both Good and Evil 
Fortune by the same author. We have no means of determining 
exactly when the Confessions were written. As Petrarch was 
accustomed to revise his work over and over again, it is probable 
that several years elapsed after the plan was once conceived before 
the little book received the finishing touches. There is, however, 
sufficient internal and external evidence to indicate that the work 
was written between the years 1342 and 1353; that is, at a time when 
its author’s literary powers may be assumed to have been at their 
height. He must have been about thirty-eight years old when he 
began it, and had perhaps reached his fiftieth birthday before he 
laid it aside in the form that it has come down to us. In the printed 
editions the Confessions are called De Contemptu Mundi, a title 
that is at once misleading and unsupported by Petrarch’s own 
authority. A much more pertinent heading is found in most of the 
manuscripts, namely, De secreto Conflictu curarum suarum,—the 
inward struggle between the monastic and secular ideals of life. 

It would be a grave misapprehension to suppose that the dia- 
logue does not reflect a very real contradiction in the soul of the 
writer. No careful reader can fail to see in it the bitterness of a 
spirit at odds with itself. Indeed its whole significance lies in the 
sturdy and heartfelt defense of the intrinsic virtue of the more noble 
temporal ambitions, especially those of a man of letters, against the 
deadening suggestions of monasticism. The dialogues were written 
after Petrarch had outgrown his youthful unquestioning exuber- 
ance and before he had reached the philosophic calm of his later 
years. Even if he gives way, often reluctantly indeed and doubt- 
fully, before Augustine’s reasoning, his habitual conduct and his 
attitude of mind in old age prove that he was not vanquished. In 
the long run, the modern, or, if you will, the classical spirit was 
destined to prevail, as we shall later see. 
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In this three-days conference the first two days are devoted to 
the nature and cause of man’s earthly misery, and its cure. “ You 
remember,” Augustine inquires, “that you are mortal?” Francesco 
replies that he not only remembers it but that the thought never 
fails to fill him with a certain horror. “If this be so it is well,” his 
confessor rejoins, “it will much lighten my duties; for it is cer- 
tainly true that nothing is so efficacious against the seductions of 
this life and so potent to strengthen the soul amid the tempests of 
the world as the recollection of our own misery and the meditation 
upon death; but this thought should produce no light and fleeting 
impression; it must sink into our very bones and marrow. I very 
much fear that in this respect as in many other ways that I have 
observed, you deceive yourself.” Francesco replies that he does not 
think the remedy for human misery so simple as that suggested by 
Augustine, but admits that he does not altogether understand his 
reasoning. “I thought you had a better-developed mind,” Augus- 
tine sharply rejoins ; “it had not occurred to me that we should have 
to go back to first principles. Had you committed to memory the 
truths and salutary injunctions of the philosophers which you have 
often encountered in my works, and (if you will permit me to say 
it) had you labored for yourself rather than for others and made the 
result of so much reading the rule of your life instead of an idle 
boast to gain the empty plaudits of the common herd, you would 
not be guilty of such crude and silly utterances.” 

No one is unhappy or can become so except voluntarily, Augus- 
tine continues. Cicero and the other philosophers amply prove that 
only that which is opposed to virtue can make us truly unhappy. 
“TI remember,” Francesco replies, “that these are the doctrines of 
the Stoics, but they are opposed to popular belief, and are better in 
theory than in practice (veritati propinquiora quam usui).” All 
vice begins voluntarily, he admits, yet he has seen many a man, him- 
self included, who would gladly throw off the yoke of sin but who 
tries to do so in vain. In spite of the Stoics’ cold comfort they 
remain the miserable victims of evil their lives long. He does not 
deceive himself as to the serious nature of his condition; on the con- 
trary, he sheds many a bitter tear but finds no relief. Augustine 
replies that he himself experienced the same trials at the time of his 
own conversion, his account of which is doubtless familiar to Pe- 
trarch. The fundamental difficulty lies in our indifference to 
spiritual liberty. We do not, as Petrarch readily agrees, really de- 
sire to be free from our sins. “ No one can be dominated absolutely 
by this desire unless he puts an end to all other desires ; for you well 
know how many and various are the objects of our wishes in life, 
all of which must come to be reckoned of no value if one would rise 
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to the true yearning for the highest happiness. . . . Who is there 
indeed who could succeed in extinguishing all his desires,—it would 
be a long task even to enumerate them, to say nothing of conquering 
them,—in order that he might some day hope to guide his soul by 
the reins of reason, and dare to say ‘I have nothing in common 
with the body ; all that once seemed pleasing has become vile in my 
sight: I aspire to higher things.’” Such an one is rare enough, 
Francesco concedes. “ But what in your opinion,” he asks, “must 


we do in order that we may cast off our earthly shackles and rise 
to heaven?” 


The problem has now been enunciated. Let us see what the solu- 
tion is which the “ First Modern” accepts in the heyday of his life 
and success. He admits the inefficacy of Cicero’s admonitions. Of 
the Bible he says little or nothing. Virgil’s words, not David’s or 
Paul’s, come to his mind in the depths of his perplexity. The dia- 
logue continues as follows: 


Augustine. We have now reached the point toward which I 
have been guiding you. It is that form of meditation (on Death) 
that we mentioned at the beginning, coupled with an ever present 
consciousness of our mortality, which produces the desired result. 

Francesco. Unless I am again misled, no one has oftener been 
preoccupied by these thoughts than I. 

Augustine. Alas, here is a new task for me. 

Francesco. What? I am not lying? 

Augustine. I prefer to express myself more politely. 

Francesco. But that is your meaning. 

Augustine. Assuredly. 

Francesco. Then I do not think of death? 

Augustine. Very rarely, and then so indolently that the thought 
cannot penetrate into the depths of your perversity. 

Francesco. I had thought otherwise. 

Augustine. You should look not to what you thought but to 
what you should have thought. 


The Confessor explains that he does not refer to the general 
recognition of the possibility of death as a distant contingency or 
even of its imminence as illustrated by the death of those who fall 
about us. We can hope for no advantage except we vividly repro- 
duce its physical and spiritual horrors. He then enters upon a con- 
cise description of the physical accompaniments of dissolution in its 
most distressing forms, with the painful minuteness which we might 
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expect in a treatise upon epilepsy. He dwells upon the advantage of 
exposing the bodies of the dead to the view of those earnestly 
struggling toward spiritual enfranchisement, and upon the salutary 
and permanent impressions that come from witnessing the prepa- 
ration of the corpse for burial. In this way the trite idea of our 
mortality may become vivid and life-giving. 

Francesco readily assents to Augustine’s reasoning, for he recog- 
nizes in it much that he habitually turns over in his own mind. He 
asks, however, for some sure sign by which he can determine 
whether his ascetic meditations are doing their work or whether he 
is deceiving himself by false appearances instead of walking in the 
path of virtue. Augustine explains accordingly that so long as we 


do not become literally pale and rigid with the very thought of 
death our labors are vain. 


“The soul must leave the members and stand before the judg- 
ment seat of eternity about to render an exact account of the words 
and deeds of its whole past life. It places no hope in bodily beauty 
or the applause of the world, in eloquence, riches, or power; the 
judge can not be corrupted or deceived. Death may not be placated, 
nor is it the end of torments but only a step toward worse things.” 
Let the soul sink to Hell itself, inter mille suppliciorum, mille tor- 
torum genera, et stridor et gemitus averni et sulphurei amnes et 
tenebrae et ultrices furiae. “If you can bring all these before your 
eyes at once, not as mere imaginings, but as necessary, inevitable, 
nay as already upon you, and yet not yield to despair but abide strong 
in the faith that God can reach out his hand to snatch you from these 
horrors, you show yourself curable. Anxious to rise and tenacious 
of purpose you will go forth with confidence and may know that 
you have not meditated in vain.” 


This spiritual exercise appears to have been an habitual one with 
Petrarch, but, as is not unnatural, he was disappointed in its results. 


“When I dispose my body like that of a dying person,” he says, 
“ and bring vividly before me the hour of death and all the attendant 
terrors that the mind can conjure up, so that I seem to be in the very 
agony of dissolution, I sometimes behold Tartarus and all the terrors 
you depict and am so afflicted by the vision that I arise terrified and 
trembling, and to the horror of those about me I break forth in the 
words, ‘ Alas how shall I escape these sufferings? What is to be the 
end of my woes? Jesus, help me! 
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Eripe me invicte his malis, 
Da dextram misero, et tecum me tolle per undas, 
Sedibus ut saltem placidis in morte quiescam.’ 

I rave like a madman and talk to myself, as my distracted and 
terrified intellect is driven this way and that. I address my friends, 
and my own tears force tears from them. Yet I return to my old 
ways when my burst of weeping is once past. What holds me back 
in spite of these experiences? What hidden impediment has ren- 
dered these meditations up to the present only a source of pain and 
terror? I am still exactly what I was before, and what those are to 
whom nothing of this kind perhaps ever happened in their life. I 
am indeed more miserable than they in one respect, for whatever 
may be the outcome, they at least rejoice in the pleasure of the 
present while I, uncertain of the end, experience no joy that is not 
embittered by the reflections of which I have spoken.” Against 
such a sentiment Augustine naturally protests, but somewhat weakly ; 
and Petrarch firmly maintains that the worldly man is the better off. 

At the close of this first dialogue Petrarch gives a brief analysis 
of his character that displays his profound self-knowledge. Augus- 
tine declares that Francesco’s spiritual welfare is threatened by his 
want of concentration and by the multitude and variety of conflict- 
ing purposes which oppress his weak mind. He has not the strength 
or time to accomplish half of what he lightly undertakes. “So it 
comes to pass,” Augustine continues, “that, as many things brought 
into a narrow space are sure to interfere with one another, so your 
mind is too choked up for any thing useful to take root or grow. 
You have no settled plan, but are turned hither and thither in an 
amazing whirl; your energies are never concentrated : you are never 
wholly yourself.” 

Petrarch speaks elsewhere of this same failing. At the end of 
his life, in his Letter to Posterity, he writes: “ My mind, like my 
body, was characterized by a certain versatility and alertness rather 
than by strength, so that many tasks that were easy of conception were 
given up by reason of the difficulty of their execution.” As Gaspary 
has well said, Petrarch was a master in one respect at least, he 
understood how to picture himself. 


The dialogue on the second day opens with a critical examination 
by Augustine of the main sources of Francesco’s pride and self- 
complacency. This is, at bottom, as we shall see, a confession of 
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Petrarch’s own misgivings that his literary ambitions were vain and 
hopeless. Augustine declares that Francesco is distracted by the 
phantoms and idle anxieties of ambition, which are especially likely 
to drag down the more noble spirits to their ruin; and that it is high 
time to endeavor to save him from such a fate. It is easy to prove 
how trivial are the advantages that have aroused his pride. 


“You trust to your intellectual powers and your reading of 
many books ; you glory in the beauty of your language and take de- 
light in the comeliness of your mortal frame. But do you not perceive 
in how many respects your powers have disappointed you, in how 
many ways your skill does not equal that of the obscurest of man- 
kind, not to speak of weak and lowly animals whose works no effort 
on your partacould possibly imitate? Exult then if you can in your 
abilities! And your reading, what does it profit you? From the 
mass that you have read how much sticks in your mind, how much 
takes root and brings forth fruit in its season? Examine your mind 
carefully and you will find that all you know, if compared with your 
ignorance, would bear to it the same relation as that borne to the 
ocean by a tiny brook shrunk by the summer heats.” 


Man may know much of heaven and earth, of the courses of the 
stars, the virtues of herbs and stones and the secrets of nature, and 
still be ignorant of himself. He may be familiar with all the deeds 
of illustrious men in the past, but not heed his own conduct. 


“What shall I say of your eloquence,” Augustine continues, 
“except what you yourself confess? Has not your reliance on it 
often proved vain? Your hearers may perhaps have applauded 
what you said, but what advantage is that, if you yourself condemn 
your words? Although the applause of the auditors seems the 
natural fruit of eloquence, not to be despised, yet if the inward ap- 
plause of the orator himself be wanting, how little gratification can 
the cheers of the crowd afford!” 


Then follows a very interesting digression upon the poverty of 
language. Words are often wanting worthily to express the com- 
monest of our daily experiences. How many things about us have 
no names at all! How many that have names can never be ade- 
quately described by human speech! “How often have I heard 
you bitterly complain and seen you silent and dejected, because 
thoughts that were perfectly clear and easily understood in the mind, 
could not be fully expressed by tongue or pen.” This leads to a 
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discussion of the asserted superiority of Greek over Latin in respect 
to the richness of its vocabulary, and of the opinions of Cicero and 
Seneca. Augustine concludes with his own conviction that both 
languages are poor. 

Petrarch was far too gifted a scholar not to recognize the limi- 
tations of language. In the little guide-book that he once prepared 
for a friend who was planning to visit the Holy Land, he speaks 
again of his inability to describe the beauties of nature. He felt the 
same discouragements that the conscientious student feels today, 
although his field of knowledge seems to us hopefully limited and 
well-defined. 


Francesco refutes Augustine’s accusations with some warmth: 


“You say that I rely upon my abilities, although I certainly dis- 
cover no indication of genius in myself unless it be the fact that I 
place no faith in possessing it. My reading of books moreover is 
not a source of pride, since it has brought me little knowledge and 
new causes of anxiety. I strive, you say, to gain fame by my style, 
and yet, as you yourself mentioned, nothing so vexes me as that my 
words are inadequate to reproduce my conceptions. You know, 
unless you are merely aiming to try me, that I have always been 
conscious of my insignificance, and if I have sometimes thought 
otherwise, it was due to a consideration of the ignorance of others. 
It has happened to me, as I am accustomed often to repeat, that 
according to the well-known saying of Cicero, we shine rather by 
the obscurity of others than by our own brightness.” 


Augustine sees in this the most noxious kind of pride, and says 
that he would prefer that Francesco should frankly overrate himself 
rather than that he should assume a haughty humility through de- 
spising everyone else. 

Augustine charges Petrarch with worldliness and avarice, which 
will be sure to grow stronger as he gets older. He once delighted 
in the country and its simplicity, but the life in the city had made 
him sordid and grasping. Francesco admits that he dreads the 
thought of poverty during his declining years. His demands are 
modest and legitimate; his daily bread and a book or two are all he 
asks. Like Horace, his only object is nec turpem senectam degere, 
nec cythera carentem. Augustine acquits Francesco at least of any 
tendency to over-indulgence in food and drink, and approves of his 
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friends, who, he has observed, are both sober and dignified in their 
deportment. 


Purity is then spoken of. Francesco admits that he has some- 
times wished himself a senseless stone. He has made a desperate 
struggle to free himself from the bonds of sensuality, but he has not 
been wholly successful. 


Augustine now startles Francesco by the abrupt statement that 
the worst is still to come. The most serious spiritual disease has 
not yet been mentioned. 


“ Augustine. You suffer from a certain dismal malady of the 
mind that the moderns call acedia and which the ancients termed 
aegritudo. 

Francesco. The very name of the disease fills me with horror. 

Augustine. No wonder, for you have long been grievously 
vexed by it. 

Francesco. I admit it; and it is because there is after all a 
certain admixture of sweetness, however false, in almost all the 
other things that torment me. When I am in this sad state every- 
thing is bitter, wretched, terrible, the road to desperation opens be- 
fore me and I behold all those things which may drive an unhappy 
soul to destruction. The attacks of my other passions, if frequent, 
are short and fleeting, but this plague sometimes holds me with such 
persistence that it binds and tortures me for days and nights to- 
gether. Light and life are blotted out and I seem plunged in Tar- 
tarean gloom and the bitterness of death. But nevertheless, as the 
culmination of my miseries, I feast upon the very pangs and throes 
of my anguish with a certain confined pleasure, so that I am reluc- 
tant to be torn from them. 

Augustine. You seem to know your disease well; we will now 
look to the cause. Say on; what is it that so saddens you—some 
adversity in your worldly affairs, bodily pain, or some stroke of ill 
fortune ? 

Francesco. Not any one of these. If I were engaged in single 
combat I should certainly hold my own. But as it is I am over- 
whelmed by an army.” 


Affliction after affliction has attacked him in rapid succession. 
He has finally been forced to take refuge in the stronghold of rea- 
son. There his ills lay siege to him and receiving constant reénforce- 
ments they set up their battering-rams and mine the walls. The 
turrets tremble and the scaling ladders are in place, and he sees the 
glittering swords and the threatening visages of his enemies appear- 
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ing above the wall. “Who would not be filled with terror and be- 
wail his fate, even if the enemy withdrew for the moment? Liberty 
is gone, the saddest of losses to the stout-hearted.” Augustine finds 
this figurative language a little vague and confused but thinks that 
he understands Petrarch’s case. He accuses him of mourning over 
misfortunes long past. “No,” Francesco exclaims; “on the con- 
trary, none of my wounds are old enough to be forgotten, those that 
afflict me are all recent, and lest perchance any one of them might 
be healed by time, Fortune takes care to strike me often in the same 
spot, so that the gaping wound may never cicatrize. Add io these 
troubles a hate and contempt for the human estate itself and I can 
not be otherwise than sad and dejected when oppressed by all these 
woes. I by no means exaggerate this acedia, or aegritudo, or what- 
ever you choose to call it; my description exactly corresponds to the 
facts.” ’ 

We must not allow ourselves to be misled by Petrarch’s use of 
the word acedia, which is really quite inapplicable to his trouble. 
The term is a common one among mediaeval writers and appears 
in the catalogue of the seven mortal sins. It is sometimes inade- 
quately rendered as “sloth,” but it appears to have been loosely 
applied to all varieties of depression and inertia, whether physical 
or moral. In the case of monks it might take the form of a natural 
reaction which followed the first enthusiasm of leaving the world 
and beginning a religious life; even the most earnest, Saint Jerome 
says, were sometimes plunged into melancholy by the dampness of 
their cells, the loneliness and excessive fasts that made up their 
lives. For such troubles, he dryly adds, the fomentations of Hippo- 
crates would be more in place than our admonitions. A twelfth cen- 
tury theologian says, “ Acedia fears to undertake any thing great, 
and soon wearies of what it once begins. Everything seems a 
burden and an obstacle to it, and nothing is light or easy.” Dante 
found those guilty of acedia fixed in the slime of the sixth circle 
of hell, and they said to him: “ Sullen were we in the sweet air that 
by the sun is gladdened, bearing within ourselves the sluggish 
fume.” 

But this surely was not Petrarch’s trouble. No one was ever 
more prone to conceive new and noble enterprises, or more patient 
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and conscientious in their execution. He was as far removed from 
such intellectual apathy as from the vulgar physical laziness which 
the monkish chroniclers sometimes comprehend under the name 
acedia, and which took the form of a notable reluctance to leave a 
warm bed for the chilly morning service. We may then assume that 
Petrarch uses the word in the very general sense of depression, dis- 
couragement and spiritual misgiving, without any reference to its 
usage among theologians and monks.? 

The Confessor pronounces the case to be one demanding radical 
treatment. “‘ What,” he asks, “seems to you the worst of all these 
troubles?” 


Francesco. What I happen first to see, hear or think of. 

Augustine. There is then almost nothing which gives you any 
satisfaction? 

Francesco. Little or nothing. 

Augustine. Would that you enjoyed at least the more salutary 
things of life. But what displeases you most? Tell me, I beg of 
you. 


Francesco. I’ve already answered you. 

Augustine. This acedia then, as I call it, affects everything; 
everything connected with yourself disgusts you? 

Francesco. And not less everything that has to do with others. 


Fortune has not been simply niggardly in her treatment of him 
but bitterly unjust, disdainful and cruel. He rejects any comfort 
which might come from considering the destitution that he sees 
among the still less fortunate. He claims that he is not unreason- 
able in his demands. 


“T take it hard,” he says, “that no one with whom I am ac- 
quainted among my contemporaries has been more modest in his 
claims than I and. yet no one has found it more difficult to reach 


* The classical term aegritudo is scarcely more to the point than the mediae- 
val expression. It is often used by Cicero in one of his Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, but it is not the bitterness of spirit with which Petrarch suffered. 
Seneca’s little work upon “ Peace of Mind” may, as Voigt has suggested, have 
influenced this portion of the Confessions. But while Petrarch resembled Seneca 
in more than one respect and was drawn to his writings by an obvious spiritual 
affinity, his personal experiences were far too genuine and spontaneous to require 
the example of another to bring them to light. No one can compare the Roman’s 
treatise with the Confessions without quickly absolving Petrarch from any 
attempt consciously or unconsciously to imitate Seneca. Our conception of 
the nature of the poet’s mental disquiet must be sought in the dialogue itself. 
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his end. I never have longed for the highest place. I call to witness 
Him who knows my thoughts as He knows all things else, that I 
have never supposed that the peace and tranquillity of mind which 
I believe are to be esteemed above all other things, were to be found 
in acme of fortune. Hence, as I have always abhorred a life filled 
with care and anxiety, a middle station has, in my sober judgment, 
ever seemed the best . . . and yet, to my sorrow, I have never been 
able to gratify so moderate a desire. I am always in doubt as to the 
future, always in suspense. I find no pleasure in the favors of for- 
tune, for, as you see, up to the present I live dependent on others, 
which is the worst of all. God grant that it may come about, even 
in the extreme of old age, that one who has all his life been tossed 
about on a stormy sea, shall at least die in port.” 


Petrarch has often been criticised for his subserviency to the 
princes of his time, upon whom he seems to have depended for sup- 
port so far as his revenue from several minor preferments in the 
church failed to satisfy-his needs. He loved independence however, 
and the concessions that were necessary in order to maintain the 
favor of his patrons evidently galled him, as is shown by the passage 
just cited. Augustine comforts him with the assurance that it is 
given to very few indeed to be absolutely independent. Philo- 
sophical resignation can alone bring freedom and true wealth. 

In answer to Augustine’s question whether he suffered from 
bodily weakness, Francesco admits that his body, if a bit trouble- 
some at times, is very tractable as compared with many of those he 
sees about him. He refuses with propriety to enumerate his phys- 
ical disabilities. Elsewhere® he says, “In my prime I was blessed 
with a quick and active body although not exceptionally strong, and 
while I do not lay claim to remarkable personal beauty, I was comely 
enough in my best days. I was possessed of a clear complexion, 
between light and dark, lively eyes, and for long years a keen vision, 
which, however, deserted me, contrary to my hopes, after I reached 
my sixtieth birthday, and forced me reluctantly to resort to glasses. 
Although I had previously enjoyed good health, old age brought 
with it the usual array of discomforts.” 

The life in a city was a constant source of irritation to the sen- 
sitive man of letters. “ Who could adequately express my weariness 
of life,” he exclaims, “and the daily loathing for this sad distracted 


* Ep. ad Posteros. 
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world and for the low, degraded dregs of humanity, given over to 
all manner of uncleanness, that fill it! Who can find words to de- 
scribe the sickening disgust arroused by the stinking alleys full of 
howling curs and filthy hogs, the din of the passing wheels which 
shake the very walls, the crooked ways blocked by carts, the con- 
fused mass of passers-by, the revolting crowd of beggars and cut- 
purses!” “ Add to these distractions,” Petrarch characteristically 
continues, “the conflicting aims, the bewildering variety of occu- 
pation, the confused clamor of voices and the bitter rivalry of in- 
terests among the people; these combine to wear out a spirit accus- 
tomed to happier surroundings, destroy the peace of generous minds 
and prevent attention to higher things .” 

His Confessor reminds him, however, that he has chosen of his 
own free will to live in town and may easily retire to the country if 
he wishes. On the other hand he may so accustom himself in time 
to the sounds of the city that, far from distracting him, they may 
become as grateful to his ears as the roar of a waterfall. “If,” 
Augustine continues, “ you could but succeed in quieting the inward 
tumult of your mind, the uproar about you might indeed strike your 
senses, but could not affect the soul.” 

He farther recommends the careful perusal of Seneca, and 
especially of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations : 


“Francesco. You should be aware that I have already read 
these carefully. 


Augustine. And have they not profited you? 


Francesco. Nay, when one reads a great deal, no sooner is a 
book laid down than its effect ceases. 


Augustine. The common fate of readers, which produces those 
accursed monstrosities, able to read indeed, but forming a disgrace- 
ful, unstable band who dispute much in the schools on the art of 
living but put few of their principles to the test.” 


Petrarch was urged to make notes, as was indeed his invariable 
habit, at those passages in his reading which were likely to prove 
most useful for moral support and stimulus. These notes served as 
hooks by which the memory might cling to thoughts that would 
otherwise escape it. With such reénforcement he might face with 


complacency all his ills, even the heaviness of heart that he de- 
scribes. 
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Petrarch, it may be added, believed that he derived a double 
benefit from the classical authors, upon whom he depended for moral 
strength and solace. There were, of course, the numerous precepts 
to be found in the writings of Cicero, Horace and Seneca, which 
might be taken quite literally. In Virgil however, as is well known, 
he espied a deeper, allegorical, meaning below the surface. In the 
famous description of a storm in the first book of the Aeneid he 
sees in Aeolus, for example, reason controlling the unruly passions 
that are ready to carry away heaven and earth if their master re- 
laxes his vigilance. Petrarch was however a scholar of too great 
insight not to suspect that Virgil perhaps had no such moral end in 
view. Augustine, in a passage that ought to be considered in any 
discussion of Petrarch’s view of allegory, says: “I commend these 
secrets of poetical narration in which I see you abound, whether 
Virgil himself thought of them when he wrote, or whether, far 
removed from such considerations, he simply intended in these 
verses to describe a storm at sea and nothing more.” 


James Harvey RoBINsSON 
CoLtumBIA UNIVERSITY 
(To be continued) 








HONOR IN THE SPANISH DRAMA 


HE origin of the ideal of honor which makes its appearance in 

the plays of Lope de Vega and Calderén has not been dis- 

covered. Ticknor says in discussing the point of honor found in 
Calderon: 


Here, therefore, we find pressed upon us the question, What 
was the origin of these extravagant ideas of domestic honor 
and domestic rights, which are found in the old Spanish drama 
from the beginning of the full length plays of Torres Naharro, 
and which are thus exhibited in all their excess in the plays of 
Calderén? The question is certainly difficult to answer, as are all 
like it that depend on the origin and traditions of national character. 


He then proceeds to show that the rigorous laws which permitted 
a swift vengeance on an erring woman were in vogue from Gothic 
times ; and he sets aside as groundless the assertion that the Spanish 
ideals of domestic authority might be derived from the Arabs. 
It is pointed out that “everything relating to domestic honor was 
left by these laws, as it is in Calderén, to domestic authority.” 
While these were not legally in force in Calderén’s time according 
to Ticknor, still “the tradition of their power . . . was not yet 
lost on the popular character, and poetry was permitted to preserve 
their fearful principles long after their enactments had ceased to 
be acknowledged anywhere else.” This explanation of the origin 
of the point of honor contains a part of the truth, but only a part.’ 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly gives his view of the question as follows: 

The point of honor—the vengeance wrought by husbands, 
fathers, and brothers in the cases of women found in dubious cir- 
cumstances—is harder to explain, or, at least, to justify; yet even 
this was a perverted outcome of chivalresque ideals very accept- 
able to men who esteemed life more cheaply than their neighbors.” 

Three possible sources are thus suggested: first, Arabic or 
Moorish influence; second, the Gothic laws; third, the chivalresque 

* Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, vol. II, p. 402. 

* Fitzmaurice-Kelly, History of Spanish Literature, p. 325. 
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ideals. If we regard, however, the question as merely that of the 
vengeance taken by her relations on an indiscreet woman, we shall 
soon be confronted by many possible sources. The Calderonian 
point of honor is much more subtle than the mere idea of venge- 
ance. Indeed it is often characterized by the absence of the desire 
for vengeance. Before we attempt to trace the growth of the ideal 
of honor we must inquire very carefully into the sometimes rather 
elusive elements of this ideal. The knight, the courtier, the gal- 
lant and the gentleman have all given a different meaning to the 
word. What, then, does it mean when used by Calderén? 

With Calderén the susceptibility of honor is almost incredible. 
The one thought of his heroes is: “ What will they say?”® An 
imaginary wrong had to be avenged and the punishment' had to fit 
the crime. The reparation was often bloody and, if possible, was 
kept absolutely secret. The offended person was the only judge 
and he was not made to account for his actions. This was espe- 
cially true in regard to an offense against marital honor, which 
always had to be avenged with blood. It is when a man’s honor 
has suffered a stain by the real or suspected wrongdoing of a woman 
closely connected with him that he is most punctilious. Thus in E/ 
Médico de su Honra the husband reaches the height of cruelty when 
he causes his innocent wife to be bled to death, because he suspects 
her infidelity. The father, in the plays of Calderén, also guards 
his daughter jealously, and demands absolute obedience. He does 
not allow anyone to visit her except in his presence. If he finds 
she has received a man during his absence, marriage is the remedy; 
but if this be impossible, blood must be shed. The brother must 
also defend the honor of his sister, and the lover that of his lady. 

The principal characteristics, therefore, by which we shall 
attempt to trace the ideal of honor are that honor is a pure crystal 
belonging to man and woman; it is not acquired, but is conferred 
upon them at birth; the slightest breath of scandal dims it; any 
stain upon it must be kept hidden at all cost; if the stain becomes 
visible it must be washed out with blood; a woman’s transgression, 
or merely suspected transgression, is enough to wound the honor 


*For a full discussion of these points see Rubio y Lluch, El Sentimento del 
honor en el theatro de Calderén: Barcelona, 1882. 
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of a man connected with her by blood or by marriage. The cruelty 
of the law of honor is realized and bemoaned. Dura lex, sed lex. 
These principles of honor exist not only in Calderén but in 

earlier Spanish drama. For instance, in the Estrella de Sevilla by 
Lope, the king has come to see the young girl, but her brother says 
to him: 

ie eh tas Diran, 

Puesto que al contrario sea, 

Que viniste 4 mi casa 

Por ver 4 mi hermana; y puesta 

En buena opinion su fama, 

Esta 4 pique de pederla; 

Que el honor es cristal puro, 

Que con un soplo se quiebra. 

Act i; sc. 11. 


In the second act, when the brother finds the king in his house, he 
cannot believe that this person is really the king, for, as he says: 


Es el Rey él que da honor; 
Ta buscas mi deshonor. 
Act ii; sc. 5. 


We have here the idea that a mere visitor to a sister could harm her 
reputation, and that by her dishonor would come the dishonor of a 
brother. A strong statement in regard to the importance of honor 
is made by the brother when he exclaims: 


Solo mi honor reina en mi. 
Act ii; sc. 5. 
The same cruelty which appears in Calderén’s Médico de su 
Honra is found in the source of this play, which is Lope’s drama of 
the same title. Honor is the mainspring of the action. When 
Don Jacinto, the husband, finds the tell-tale dagger he exclaims: 


La guerra esta declarada 
Y mi honra esta perdida. 
‘Act ii. 
He calls upon Honor to advise him and constantly personifies it. 
When the incriminating letter is discovered he says: 
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Aquesto ha de ser asi: 
Que me mate a mi el dolor, 
Y el acero del honor 
Mayor, que te mate 4 ti. 


Act iii. 
He brings the surgeon-barber and says: 
Mal haya, amen, el primero 
Que este género de honor 
Impuso contal rigor 
Tan bruto, barbaro y fiero. 
Act iii. 


In spite of this, however, the barber reports Don Jacinto as saying 
to him: 

‘ Mi honor adolece, 

Y asi, yo soy de mi honra 

Médico, y para curarla, 

Importa que hagas agora 

A esa enferma una sangria. 

Act iii. 


Not only in Lope’s plays but also in those of his contemporaries 
is the question of honor brought into the foreground; as, for 
example, in Guillén de Castro’s Cid and in La Enemiga Favorable 
by Tarraga. In the latter drama—published in 1615—Polidoro 
tries to kill his sister Laura, who loves and is loved by the king, 
because she will not recognize Belisardo as her husband, whom 
Polidoro has promised she shall marry. Her brother tells her that 
his honor and her honor force her to do his bidding. The queen 
strikes Laura; and when the king and Belisardo find this out, they 
both claim they must kill the queen as a point of honor: the king, 
because she has insulted his palace; Belisardo, because she has 
insulted his wife. Laura says to Belisardo: “ Hazme honrada, 
Belisardo.” She appears clad in black: Soy de mi honor monu- 
mento. She tells the king she thought he would wash the stain of 
the blow with blood. The significant question is asked: 


Td no ves que es, bien mirado, 
Sangre del alma el honor? 


Act iii. 
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Thus it is not difficult to see the sources from which Calderén 
derived his ideas of honor, for plots of plays revolving about the 
point of honor are common enough before he began to write. 

To return to the question of the source of this special kind of 
honor, we find that Ticknor has rejected the possibility of Moorish 
influence in this matter. From such investigations as I have been 
able to make through translations of the literature of the Moors and 
histories of their laws and customs, I have found no reason to 
depart from Ticknor’s verdict. It is true that the Oriental woman 
is guarded by a jealous husband, and the custom of keeping the 
Spanish woman rather secluded from men’s society may be the 
result of this influence. Yet the ideal of honor as conceived by the 
Spaniard of the seventeenth century does not seem to exist in 
Moorish life and literature even in an embryonic state. 

The second of the sources suggested—that of the attitude of the 
laws toward domestic problems—is one which must be carefully 
considered. The Germanic laws are very significant on this point.‘ 
According to Tacitus the Germans believed that woman possessed 
something of the divine. He reports that adultery was rare among 
the Germans and that the punishment was intrusted to the husband 
in the presence of the relatives. The unfortunate woman was 
deprived of her hair, disrobed, expelled from the house and flogged 
through the village. The Spanish laws embodied in the Fuero 
Juzgo declared the father innocent who killed his daughter found in 
compromising circumstances. If he did not wish to kill her, she 
and her lover were in his power. The same right was given to the 
husband to kill his wife. Even if the husband merely suspected the 
wife and proved her guilt by only circumstantial evidence, the wife 
and her lover were delivered into his hands. 

The ideal of honor is reflected in laws from Gothic times down 
to the seventeenth century; but that does not solve the question why 
the Spanish dramatists suddenly begin to make the action of their 
plays revolve about the pundonor. Literary currents gather strength 
for a long time before they reach their greatest power. The laws 
and customs are the background. In the present case, we can 


*Rullkoetter, The Legal Protection of Woman among the Ancient Germans, 
Chicago, 1900, gives a full discussion of the question. 
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explain by them why such subjects as those of Lope and Calderén 
could be treated, and would be acceptable to the audience; but the 
whole question cannot be referred back to these laws. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly correctly points out that the honor in Spanish 
drama is a transformation of chivalresque ideals. Since the Cal- 
deronian ideal is so wrapped up with woman one naturally turns 
to the Provencal courts to find the possible source of this later con- 
ception.° But the honor of the Provencal courts is far removed 
from that of the Castilian courts. In the former, honor was won 
in war and the tourney, in generosity, in defending the land from 
the enemy. ‘The poet served and honored his lady. His greatest 
honor was to be accepted as alover. There was honor to be gained 
in serving God. 

The Amadis contains the ideals of chivalresque honor which are 
common to the romances of chivalry. Honor depends upon per- 
forming great deeds; by keeping one’s word, by not remaining 
inactive, by being loyal to one’s king and lady. It is to be noticed 
that honor is here considered as something to be gained, not some- 
thing that, as in the Spanish drama, is inborn and to be kept spot- 
less. In Amadis when Perion finds a ring under suspicious circum- 
stances he suspects his wife as quickly as a Calderonian hero would 
have done; but the question of his honor is not brought into the 
foreground. It is also true that Amadis feared the least stain 
on the honor of his lady far more than his own death, but this is in 
connection with nothing tragic; it is merely a challenge to uphold 
her beauty. The protection of woman, though guilty, is exempli- 
fied; and honor is held dearer than all else. These are both ele- 
ments in Calderonian honor ; but since they are conceptions common 
to all ages in which honor has been an ideal, they cannot be pointed 
out in this case as striking parallels between the earlier and later 
ideals. 

If these elements of chivalresque honor be compared with the 
elements of honor in Spanish drama, it is easily seen that the two 
conceptions are far apart. There are too many qualities lacking 
in the former to permit of its being regarded as the direct source of 
the latter. Calderon and Lope did not draw their ideas of honor 
at first hand from romances of chivalry. 

® Settegast, Die Ehre in den Liedern der Troubadours, 1887. 
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In the middle of the sixteenth century the Italians began to dis- 
cuss in lengthy treatises the ideal of honor; and since the intimate 
relations between Italy and Spain at that time caused a free inter- 
change of customs and ideas, these codes of honor are important 
to the present question. 

Possevini, in his Dialogo dell’ honore, speaks of honor as a 
reward, as something to be acquired by means of virti. 


L’honore adunque per lo mezzo delle virti: si consegue, essendo 
solo ’huomo da bene degno d’honore . . . tutti coloro, che peccano 
estremamente contra qualche virti morale (perche ciascun peccato 
é contra l’una della virti:) como contra la fortezza, la temperanza, 
la giustitia, la liberalita e altre virti, 6 contra le cose congiunte 
alle virtti: morali; come l’amicitia, tutti perdono l’honor loro.*® 


This statement is typical of the Italian treatises in which honor 
is dependent on virtt and is closely allied to love of fame. In 
regard to domestic relations Possevini differs widely from the 
Spanish ideal. He says that the man who knows his wife is false 
to him and tolerates it, loses honor to such a degree that he cannot 
have recourse to the duel or to the law to regain it; but if after 
having taken the necessary precautions—and he must do this— 
his wife is false to him and he does not know it, he is not dis- 
honored. Suppose he catches her in the crime, what shall he do? 
Kill her? No. 


L’ammazar le moglie é costume da Barbari: ne é cosa honesta, 
come gia dissi, ne honorevole l’adoperar le forze contra ad una 
femmina, ne contra ad alcuna altra persona debile. 

He goes on to say that the ancients renounced their wives, but 
this being no longer possible the offended husband should have the 
law deprive his wife of her dowry and send her back to her parents. 
Should the husband put her to death, he himself would lose all 
honor. He should challenge the lover, but if the latter confesses 
that he has done wrong because of love, some compassion should 
be shown him. If such a disgrace falls upon a son through a 
father or mother and becomes public, he may not kill them, but 
he must show that he disapproves.* The rest of the treatise is 
taken up with a defense of the duel. 


* Dialogo dell’ honore di Gio. Possevini, Vinegia, 1553, pp. 44-45. 
"Op. cit., p. 143 ff. 
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Susio published a refutation of Possevini’s ideas, entitled Deila 
Ingiustitia del Duello, in which he agrees with Possevini that honor 
is acquired by living in accordance with the law and virti; but he 
claims that the duel cannot restore honor, and since the punishment 
of an erring wife by law is sufficient for the husband’s honor, so 
the lover, who has offended him less, should not be challenged but 
should be punished also by the magistrate. Thus Susio is even 
farther from the idea of Spanish honor than Possevini. 

Muzio follows the same line of thought in J] Gentilhuomo. 
The sentiment La virti e il fondamento della nobilta® recalls the 
eighth satire of Juvenal, in which he says: Nobilitas sola est atque 
unica virtus. In his book on J/ Duello he states that in the case 
of adultery the husband should challenge the offender not so much 
to vindicate himself as to avenge the marriage bond.’® 

The Dialogo de vero honore by Urrea™ proves that honor 
depends on virtti, and since no one can deprive another of virtt so 
no one need fear dishonor except by throwing away virtv. One 
is honored when he is virtuoso, giusto, ben creato, verace, liberale, 
honesto, modesto, forte. . . . In regard to woman he says she can 
honor her husband by loving him, serving him, keeping her faith 
and promises to him, and she can dishonor him by doing the con- 
trary.'2 The greatest shame a man can undergo is the adultery of 
his wife, for the wife dishonors herself and him at the same time. 
He should not kill her, for she is defenceless, and because in doing 
s) in a rage he might be mistaken. He should send her to her 
tather, or, if she has no father, to a nunnery. It will redound 
more to his honor if he controls his anger and does not kill her 
paramour, but gives him up to justice. 

Camerata’® departs even more widely from the idea of an 
intangible honor and defines it as un segno della virtn fatto del 
conoscitor d’essa per manifestarla. This sign can be made with 

*Susio, Della Ingiustitia del Duello, Vinegia, 1555. 

* Muzio, J] Gentiliuomo, Venezia, 1569, p. 63. 

* Muzio, Il Duello, Venezia, 1576, p. 35. 

*™ Urrea, Dialogo de vero honore, 1569. This is a translation by Ulloa of the 


Dialogo de la verdadera honra . . . published at Venice in 1566. The latter 
book is entirely Italian in spirit, although written in Spanish. 
% Ibid., p. 161. 


“Camerata, Trattato dell’ Honore, 1558. 
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voice, as in orations, titles, salutations; with actions, as rising to 
one’s feet, bowing etc.; with works, as poems, books, crowns! In 
fact any form of praise brings honor. ° 

A still more curious book setting forth the views of the Italian 
philosophers is Modio’s I] Convito: Dove ragionando si conchiude 
che non pud la Donna dishonesta far vergogna 4 THuomo (1554). 
The proof of this interesting thesis rests upon the assertion that 
honor and dishonor depend on the will, and while the unchaste 
woman may be the cause of her own great shame, yet, since the 
woman used her free will, no blame falls upon the male relatives. 
Modio also insists that it is worse to shed blood and break the laws 
in punishing her, than to have an unchaste wife. 

It is significant that when the same question is discussed by a 
Spanish contemporory the opposite conclusion is reached. Torque- 
mada, in his Colloquios Satiricos™* (1553), shows a knowledge of 
the Italian view-point as set forth in the treatises when he says of 
honor: Segin el filésofo, no es otra cosa sino premio de la virtud. 
All interlocutors admit that one should have more obligation to 
faith than to honor, and that humility is the foundation of faith, 
hence honor is a vana et soberbia presuncion. In regard to the 
treatment of a fallen woman, a new argument is put forth as to 
why she ought not to be judged too harshly. 


Absolvié Christo a la mujer adultera, y paresce que por este 
enxemplo ninguno pueda justamente condenarla, pero los maridos 
que hallan sus mujeres en adulterio, y muchas veces por sola sos- 
pecha, no les perdonan la vida. 

Such an argument did not occur to the Italian philosophers, 
soaked with pseudo-Aristotelian learning and reasoning. The passage 
contains another proof that wives merely suspected of wrongdoing 
were put to death. When the question is raised why the laws per- 
mit this, Antonio, the chief speaker, explains that the laws permit 
the husband to do what he wishes. If he desires to kill his wife, 
he may do it without harm to himself; but in so doing he sins 
mortally. Yet this is permitted in order to prevent the crime becom- 
ing more common. Thus even Antonio almost admits the right of 
the husband. The dialogue continues, after this one passage, to set 


“ Published by Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la Novela, vol. 2; pp. 531- 
548; Nueva Biblioteca de Autores espafioles, vol. 7. 
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forth ideals of honor which have a strong Italian stamp. True 
honor is said to be gained by good and virtuous works; but the 
honor which is really sought is that gained by depravity and money. 
In the final speech of the first part, however, Antonio admits that 
his ideas are not those which are in vogue. 

Although the philosophers conclude that it is dishonorable to 
put a woman to death for such reasons, yet this mode of punish- 
ment existed not only in Spain but in Italy in the sixteenth century, 
perhaps through the influence of the Spanish.‘® Bandello gives 
evidence that this was the case in his ninth novella. 


E quantunque i padri, i fratelli e i mariti molte di loro (per 
levarsi dagli occhi il manifesto vituperio che rende loro la malvagia 
vita della figliuole, sorelle e moglie) con veleno, con ferro e con 
altri mezzi facciano morire; non vesta per questo che molte di loro, 
sprezzata la vita che naturalmente a tutti é cosi cara, e sprezzato 
lonore che tanto si dovrebbe stimare, non si lascino dagli sfrenati 
appetiti trasportare in qualche fallo. 


Also in his twenty-sixth novella he says one hears that il tale ha 
morta la moglie, perché dubitava che non lo facesse vicario di 
Corneto. That such events were taking place is also proved by the 
history of the times. Official reports of murders read: Per omicidio 
d’una sorella per causa d’onore.**® The wife of the Duke of Brac- 
ciano, having been suspected of adultery, was killed by her husband 
in 1576. The deed had the entire approval of her brothers.** 

The jealous and suspicious character of the Italian was recog- 
nized by Geffraie Fenton as early as 1567. He says in comparing 
the Frenchman to the Italian, that the former is not “so suspicious 
and cruell, and apte to synister conceits without juste cause, and 
who can not breake the instinct whiche nature hath given him, not 
only to doubt the honestie of his wife be she ever so virtuous, but 
also to keep her so short with straight imprisonment that she shall 
neyther be suffered to visit her frendes abroade nor admitt any 
accesse at home.”!® It is striking that these characteristics, applied 

* See Burkhardt, The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, London, 1898, 
. , em Renaissance in Italy, vol. VI, p. 241. 

™ Ibid., p. 279. See also p. 295. 

* Certain Tragical Discourses of Bandello, translated into English by-Geffraie 
Fenton, 1567, no. 11. 
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to the Italian in 1567, fit exactly so many of Lope’s and Calderén’s 
heroes whose ideas of honor and domestic relations we are studying. 

Thus there are two ideals of honor in Italy during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. One is discoursed upon by the phi- 
losophers. It is a mingling of the desire for praise, fame and public 
distinction with the reputation for virttN—the word to conjure by 
in Italy. This honor is acquired. But there is also in real life an 
honor which resembles the Calderonian honor in all its suspicion and 
cruelty. Where, however, does this latter ideal exist in Italian 
literature? Were its problems set forth in Italy before the Spanish 
dramatists recognized in it a wonderful source of dramatic material? 
Naturally, one turns to the Italian novelists, from whom the writers 
of plays both in England and Spain drew so much of their inspira- 
tion; but an examination of these works does not reveal any ele- 
ments of honor which may be branded as strictly Calderonian. 
Honor is generally laughed at. The marriage vow is not taken 
seriously. If the unfaithful wife is killed, the husband does the 
deed in a spirit of vengeance and rage. On the other hand, calm- 
ness in washing out the stain on one’s honor is one of the striking 
characteristics of the Spanish husband, at least in the drama. He 
does not fly into an ungovernable passion, but laments the inexor- 
able law. He reasons out his course of action.’® 


* Another bit of evidence that such ideas of honor existed in Italy and 

_ were being disseminated from that country before the Spanish drama brings them 

to light, is found in Regnier’s sixth satire, which has for its source two capitoli 

of Mauro entitled: In Dishonore del? honore and Del Dishonore. These 
lines were published in 1608. 


Je bannirois l’honneur, ce monstre abominable, 

Qui nous trouble l’esprit, et nous charme si bien, . . . 
Que sans luy les humains icy ne voyent rien; 

Qui trahit la nature, et qui rend imparfaite 

Toute chose qu’au goust les délices ont faite. 


. . - . . . . . . 


Qui veut faire entendre en ses vaines chiméres, 

Que pour ce qu’il nous touche, il se perd, si nos méres, 
Nos femmes, et nos soeurs, font leurs maris jaloux: 
Comme si leurs désirs dépendissent de nous. 


Even earlier than this satire is Garnier’s Bradamante, the plot of which 
turns on the point of honor and is drawn from an Italian source. I hope to take 
up in the near future the question of the influence of Italy in this regard on 
both French and English drama, and to publish some data on the subject. 
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Before attempting to give the final solution of the problem, 
let us trace as accurately as possible the treatment of the honor 
ideal in Spanish drama from the Celestina onward. In this so- 
called comedy honor is mentioned as the best of worldly goods and 
as the premio e galardon de la virtud. The idea of the honor of 
the father depending on that of his daughter is shown by Melibea, 
when she says 


. . . perder y destruyr la casa y honrra de mi padre . . .?! 


As for her own honor Melibea exclaims . . . nombrarme esse tu caval- 
lero que conmigo se atrevié 4 hablar, e tambien en pedirme palabra 
sin mas causa, que no se podia sospechar sino dafio para mi honrra.?? 
Calisto is none the less tragic over the fact that his dishonor is 
likely to become public through the killing of his. servants. 


O amenguado Calisto! deshonrrado quedras para toda tu vida. 
. . » Pues yo bien siento mi honrra. Pluguiera a Dios que fuera 
yo ellos, e perdiera la vida e no la honrra . . . O mi triste nombre 
y fama, como andas al tablero de boca en boca.*® 


It is true that the conception of honor as set forth in this play 
cannot be considered as chivalresque; but the scheme of Spanish 
honor as set forth by Lope and Calderén cannot be derived from 
this one play, although the Celestina had a wide influence in Italy 
and Spain in regard to the central character. Yet Ticknor claims 
that this comedy “ produced little or no immediate effect on the 
rude beginnings of Spanish drama.” 4 


DoNALD CLIVE STUART 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
(To be continued) 


» Comedia de Calisto e Mellibea, published by Foulché-Delbose, Madrid. 1900, 
Act ii. 

* Ibid., Act iv. 

™ Tbid., Act iv. 

* Ibid., Act xiii. 

™* Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 245. 








THE SOURCES OF THE SECRET DES SECRETS OF 
JOFROI DE WATREFORD 


A French version of the pseudo-Aristotelian Secretum Secre- 
torum, made in the second half of the thirteenth century by the 
Dominican Jofroi de Watreford, assisted in some way by Servale 
Copale, has attracted more attention than it would have otherwise 
done owing to a statement of the principal author in the dedicatory 
introduction. The passage containing the statement is as follows: 


Et por ce moi priastes que cel liure, ki fu translatei de griu en arabic, et 
derechief de arabic en latin, vos translataisse de latin en franchois. Et ie, a 
vous priieres, al translater ai mise ma cure, et auoiques le plus grant trauail, 
k’en autres hautes et parfondes estudes sui enbesoingniés. D’autre part, sauoir 
devez ke les Arabiens trop ont de paroles en corte ueritei, et les Grigois ont 
oscure maniere de parler; et il me conuient de |’un et de l’autre langage trans- 
later: et por chou le trop de I’un escourcirai, et l’oscuritei de l’autre esclarcirai, 
solonc ce ke la matire puet soffrir; car lur entente sieurai, ne mies lur paroles. 
Saichiés derechief que souent i metterai autres bones paroles, les ques tot ne 
soient mis en cel liure, al mains sunt en autres liures d’autoritei, et ne sunt pas 
mains profitables ke celles ki en cel liure sunt escrites; et quanque ie i metterai, 
a la matire acordant sera. A la parfin saichiés que les liures ki de arabic en 
latin furent translatei furent fausement translatei; et por ce lairai ie pluisors 
choses ki ne sunt ueritez ne profitables, et prenderai la meule et la ueritei 
cortement.? 


This general statement upon the sources of the work has been 
misunderstood, and has called forth unnecessary explanations, be- 
cause more specific statements in other parts of the work have not 
been noted. The passage cited above was probably the only author- 
ity on which the historian of the Dominican order® based his asser- 
tion that Jofroi knew both Arabic and Greek, and Knust* believed 
it sufficient evidence for the existence of a Greek Secretum Secre- 
torum. 

Steinschneider® discredited the existence of a Greek text, and 
suggested that the “autres liures d’autoritei” were other works 

*Cf. P. Meyer, Romania, XV, 188. 

* Hist. litt. de la France, XXI, 218 

*Echard, Scriptores ordin. Praedicator., 1, 467. 

* Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Literatur, X, 160-1. 

*Jb., XII, 367. For new arguments for an original Greek text cf. Gaster, 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1908, 1076 ff. 
* La littérature francaise au moyen-dge, 3d ed., 159-160. 
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translated from the Greek. Gaston Paris® summarises Jofroi’s 
statement with “il dit rédiger d’aprés l’arabe et le grec.” An ex- 
amination of this passage in the light of others, published and un- 
published, will show that Jofroi neither made a new translation of 
the Arabic text of the Secretum, nor laid claim to having made use 
of a Greek version. 

Up to the present the version of Jofroi has been noted only in 
a manuscript of the Bibliothéque Nationale, fonds francais 1822.7 
It has never been published ; only brief notices of it have been writ- 
ten by Echard,® Lebeuf® and de la Rue;?° and Le Clerc’s analysis 
and extracts in an article in the twenty-first volume of the Histoire 
littéraire de la France’' are not extensive, any more than are the 
extracts printed by Gidel.1* Fortunately for the present purpose 
this lack is supplied by the publication of an English translation of 
this version, which was made in the English Pale of Ireland, prob- 
ably at Waterford;** by James Yonge in 1422.14 There are two 
manuscripts of this work, one in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, MS. 
Rawlinson B. 490,‘ and the other in the Library of Lambeth 
Palace, MS. Carew 596,"* although only the first of these was known 
to the editor of the translation. Although the English translator 

"References to other manuscripts made by R. Reinsch (Herrig’s Archiv, 
LXVIII, 9) and R. Forster (Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, VI, 62, n. 63) 
are due to misunderstandings of various kinds. Cf. Gréber, Grundr. d. rom. 
Phil., Il, 1, 1023, n. §. 

*L. c., 467-8. 

®° Mém. de PAcad. des Inscr. (XVII, 736 (1751) ). 

* Essais sur les bardes, III, 211 (1834). 

“Pp. 217-225. 

™ Annuaire de VAssociation pour Vencouragement des études grecques en 
France, 303 ff.; reprinted in Nouvelles études sur la littérature grecque moderne 
(1878), 351 ff. 

* Orpen, Song of Dermot and the Earl (1892), xxv, xxxi. 

“Three Prose Versions of the Secreta Secretorum, ed. R. Steele, 188 


(E. E. T. Soc. Publ., Extra Ser. LXXIV), 119-248. Referred to in this article 
an 5. .&s ¥- 

* First noted by Tanner, Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica (1748), 787; then 
by J. Holmes in a MS. (B. M. Add. 20772) “ Bibliographical Notes on the Se- 
cretum Secretorum” (Forster, op. cit., 3, n.) to whom Steele was indebted for 
his acquaintance with this manuscript (Lydgate and Burgh’s Secrees of old 
Philisoffres, p. xiii); then by J. T. Gilbert, Nat. MSS. of Ireland, III, p. xiv; 
Pl, xxxvi, and App. Orpen was the first to note its French source (1. c., xxxi, n.). 

“Tanner (J. c.) was the first to note this copy. It is mentioned merely as 
“James Yonge’s Essay” by Brewer, in his Calendar of the Carew Papers, 296. 
Cf. Orpen, op. cit., xxv, xxxi; Forster, I. c., 70. 
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at times rearranged his original text, and introduced material and 
moralizations consonant with the events of his own time and the 
lesson he wished to teach, he made a translation which was closely 
literal of substantial portions of his original. This translation and 
a few extracts from the French text, found in Le Clerc’s article, or 
noted by myself, will be enough to prove all the points I wish to 


make. 


That the translation of the Secretum Secretorum made by Philip 
of Tripoli was the basis of Jofroi’s version is at once evident from 
a comparison of a few phrases in the two texts: 


Et qui habet grossam vocem et sono- 
ram, est belliocosus et eloquens. cuius 
vox est mediocris in subtilitae et gros- 
sitie, est sapiens, providus, verax et 
iustus, qui vero est velox in verbis et 
praecipue si habet gracilem vocem, est 
improbus, stolidus, importunus et men- 
dax, si vero vox sua fuerit grossa, 
erit iracundus et praecipitans, malae 
naturae. 
elevatio vero humerorum signum est 
asperitatis naturae et infidelitatis. 
Quando vero brachia protenduntur in 
tantum, quod manus proveniant ad 
genua, significat audaciam et probi- 
tatem cum largitate, quando vero de- 
curtantur brachia, signum est amantis 
discordiam et ignorantis.” 


Who-so hath the Voyce grete and 
Plesaunt and wel hardyn, he is chyua- 
lerous plesaunt, and eloquente. o- 
so hath the voice meene betwen grete 
and smale, is wise, Purueyaunt, 
veritable, and ryghtfull. Whoso hath 
the worde hasty, a he — a smale 
voyce, he is angi fole, En uyous, and 
a liere: And his voice be grete, he 
is angri and 

Whan the shuldves bene moche vp- 
rerid, thei tokenyth orribill kynde and 
vntrouthe; whan the armys bene longe 
and rechynge to the kneis whan thay 
ben straght, tokenyth hardynesse, pro- 
esse, and fraunchise. and whan the 
armes bene ful shorte thay tokenyth 
lowe of dyscorde, and vncunynge.* 





Yet he dissents from “les liures ki de arabic en latin furent fause- 
ment translatei” ; he omits certain parts, not consonant, according 
to his opinion, with the scientific reputation of Aristotle :*° “ enten- 
dons nos que quant qu’est bien dit et solonc raison en cest liure, 
Aristotles dit ou escrit, mais quant qu’est faus ou desordeneement 
dit, fu la coupe des translatours.””° He only used one Latin ver- 
sion of the Arabic work, even if he refers to several books and 
translators in the passages cited. 

" Scriptores physiognomonici, ed. R. Forster, II (1893), 208-0, 213-214. 
Forster has printed on the same pages in parallel columns a Latin translation of 
the Arabic original, and of the Epitome of the work, neither of which could have 
been the source of Jofroi’s text; cf. Férster, I, clxxviii ff. On the possibility 
of another complete translation of the Secretum cf. M. Steinschneider, Sitz- 
ungsber. der Wien. Ak. Phil.-Hist. Klasse, CXLIX, Part IV, 42; CLI, P. I, 6, 79. 

*T. P. V., 234, 28-33, 235, 18-22. 

* Hist. litt., XXI, 221; Gidel, Nouv. études, 359. 

” The plural “translatours” could refer to those by whom the Secretum 
“fu translatei de griu en arabic, et derechief de arabic en latin.” 
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According to his own statement, he translated a Latin transla- 
tion of a Greek work on physiognomy, as well as the treatise on the 
subject which formed a part of the Secretum: 

“Cest la prueue Aristotle al comencement de sa phisonomie translatei de 
= en latin, a prouer que la science de phisonome est posible et necessaire. 

re nos volons sieure cest propre liure translatei de grieu en latin, et non pas 
celui qui fu translatei d’arabic en latin.’”™ 

“La phisonomie Aristotle solonc la translation de griu en latin, avons en 
romans translatee, solonc les exemplaires de Paris. Mais por ce que le livre 
qui est apellez secrez de secrez Aristotle 4 Alexandre empreismes a translater, 
si comme nos deismes al comemcement de cest liure, et cest liures fait une 
brieuve phisonomie a sa fin chi la metteons nos, que chascuns qui cest liure 
list, puisse I’un et l’autre lire et du quel que plus li plaist eslire.”” 

That this Latin translation from the Greek text of the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Physiognomica was that of Bartholomew of Messina, 
made by order of Manfred, king of Sicily, 1258-1266, is quite 
evident from another comparison of the English text of Jofroi’s 
work and of Bartholomew’s translation : 


Qui magna vociferantur graviter in- 
iuriosi, referuntur ad asinos. Quicun- 
que autem vocant a gravi incipientes 
et finiunt in acutum, iracundi, planctivi, 
referuntur ad boves et ad ‘decentiam 
vocis. Quicunque autem vocibus acutis 
et mollibus ruptis loquuntur, cinedi, 
referuntur ad mulieres et ad decentiam. 


Quibuscunque musculi eminentes et 
spatulae, fortes sunt secundum animam, 
referuntur ad masculinum. Quibuscun- 
que musculi inbecilles inarticulati, mol- 
les sunt secundum animam, referuntur 
ad femininum. Haec dico quae dixi de 
coxis. Quibuscunque spatulae bene 
solutae sunt, liberales sunt secundum 
animam, referuntur ab apparenti for- 
mae liberalitas; quibus vero difficulter 
solubiles convulsae, illiberales, refer- 
untur ad apparentem convenientiam.” 


™Ms. B. N., f. fr. 1822, fol. 137, recto, col. 1. 


T. P. V., 219, 22-4. 


Tho that haue a grete voice and orible 
and not ful hey, done gladly wronges, 
and bene likenyd to assis. Tho that 
haue the voice atte the begynnynge of 
the word grete and lowe, and aftyr 
that endyth hit al smale and hey, as 
kynde of oxen bene wrothy. And tho 
that haue the voyce hei, smale and and 
swete and plesaunt, bene neshe, and 
haue lytill of manhode, and i-likenyd 
to women. 


Tho men whych haue shuldres heygh 
vprerid, the synnowes and braones ap- 
perperynge, they bene stronge and 
hardy aftyr the propyrteis of the male; 
And tho that haue the contrary bene 
aftyr the Propyrteys of women. And 
thay that haue the shuldres hangynge 
downeward and welle taillet, bene fre 
and lyberall; And they whyche haue 
the contrary, bene harde and hungry.™ 


Only translated in part in 


* Ib., fol. 142, recto, coll. 1-2; only translated in part in T. P. V., 232, 16-20. 


For suggestions in reading a difficult phrase in the manuscript “a sa fin . . 
I am indebted to my friend, Professor Raymond Weeks. 
L., XXI, 224) cites “les exemplaires de Paris” 


teons ” 


. met- 
Le Clere (H. 
without noting that Jofroi was 





speaking of the Latin translation of the Greek. Gidel (263) although noting 
this statement, accepts the statement of the introduction, and ranks Jofroi among 
the medieval translators from Greek, and he is followed in this error by Sandys 
(A History of Classical Scholarship, I, 565). 

* Script. physiogn., I, 85, 63; cf. I-Ixv. 

*T. P. V., 231, 4-10, 227, 17-23. 
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With the close relations between the court of France and the 
kingdom of Sicily in the second half of the twelfth century it is not 
surprising to find at Paris, perhaps in the library of the great 
Dominican convent, one copy—to reduce the number used by Jofroi 
once more—of the work of Bartholomew, who is known as the 
translator into Latin of other works from Greek.* Jofroi’s diffi- 
culties of translation were not in curtailing the original Arabic text, 
and in clarifying the Greek text, but in editing according to his own 
ideas Philip’s translation of the Secretum by omitting certain sec- 
tions, and abbreviating Bartholomew’s translation, when he did not 
understand bits of technical Latin. At the same time his reference 
to the prolixity of the Arabic language, and the obscurity of Greek 
may be a consecrated phrase, as Vitellion in his work on perspective 
refers to the “taedium verbostitatis arabicae, implicationis 
graecae.”’*6 

It is not necessary to suppose that “les autres liures d’autoritei ” 
were Greek, although Jofroi does cite Hippocrates, Dioscorides and 
Galien,?* any more than to suppose that the part of the work “ trans- 
latez des Liures Issac qui sunt appellez Dietes universelles et par- 
ticulieres”** was translated from the Arabic original by him. 
Comment must be made on another passage of the French work 
which refers to its sources: “ Pluisors bonnes choses avons entees 
d’istoires antives et de philosophie, et notre garant avons amenei 
fors pris de lus (sic).”® If some of these authorities are cited at 
first hand, as Eutropius, for a translation of which Jofroi and his 
assistant were responsible,*° many are taken with the stories from 
a collection of exempla. Such, for instance, are his references to 
Vegetius as an authority for the answer—properly attributed to 

* Script. physiogn., I, lix, n.; A. Jourdain, Recherches critiques sur Page et 
Vorigine des traductions d’Aristote, 2d ed., 71, 181, 440; O. Hartwig, Centralblatt 
fiir Bibliothekswesen, III, 184, 224; Sandys (op. cit., 547) includes Bartholo- 
mew among translators from the Arabic. Cf. Steinschneider, Sitzungsberichte 
d. Wiener Akademie, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, CXLIX, Part IV, p. 7. 

” Hist. litt., XXI, 144. 

™ Hist. litt., XXI, 220; cf. T. P. V., 1905, 35. On Hippocrates and Galien as 
the favorite authors of the medical school of Salerno, and later of Paris, cf. C. 
Vieillard, Gilles de Corbeil, 165-6, 181-2, 194. 

* Hist. litt., l. c.; Gidel, op. cit., 356. On the Latin translation of Constantinus 
cf. Steinschneider, op. cit., 11; on its use, Vieillard, op. cit., 48, 182-3, 194. 


* Gidel, I. c., H. L., XXI, 218. 
“"H. L., XXI, 217, 225. 
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Manlius Curtius Dentatus—of Fabricius to the ambassadors of an 
enemy of Rome, offering him gold ;*4 and for the story of Alexan- 
der returning a beautiful captive to her husband with the proffered 
ransom.32 The use of the Secretum in the Spanish Castigos é 
Documentos,** wrongly attributed to King Sancho,** has been 
noted; that its nameless author incorporated into his work liberal 
portions of a translation of the De regimine principum of Gilles de 
Rome made in 1345 by a certain “frey Johan Garcia de Castro- 
geriz,” has been also pointed out,*° including the whole of the two 
chapters (lviii-lix)** in which the indebtedness to the Secretum is 
most apparent. There can be no possibility that Castrogeriz, in 
his additions to the Latin original** of Gilles, made use of Jofroi’s 
French version of the Secretum, as far as it was a translation of the 
Latin text.** But for a number of his illustrative stories he was 
indebted, if not to Jofroi, to perhaps the same collection of exampla 
that was used by the French translator. Elsewhere I hope to show 
at length that the English poet Gower was also greatly indebted to 
the Old French version of the Secretum, of which I have tried to 


point out the various sources.®® Grorce L. HamMILTon 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


=T. P. V., 173, 26; cf. 177, 16; Tractatus de diversis historiis Romanorum, 
et quibusdam aliis, No: 4; cf. p. 37. 

=T. P. V., 190, 24; Libro de los Enxemplos, 12; Dialogus Creaturarum, 121. 

* Knust, op. cit., 155; W. Hertz, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 168. 

“P. Groussac, Revue hispanique, XV, 211 ff.; R. Foulché-Delbosc, ib., 340 ff. 

*® Groussac, op. cit., 321 ff.; Foulché-Delbosc, op. cit., 357 ff. 

* Foulché-Delbosc, op. cit., 360. 

™ That he was not translating from the abridged French translation of Henri 
de Gauchi is at once apparent on comparing Castigos, ch. lvii, as far as Mas aqué 
with Li Livres du Gouvernement des Rois, ed. Molenaer, 92, 11-94, 28. 

* Cf. Gastigos, ch. lviii; Mas aqut to end; ch. lix, Mas aqué to end: T. P. V., 
127, 34-128, 12; 130, 37-132, 10; 136, 5-12; 137, 28-34; 138, 6-0; 139, 9-140, 26; 
138, 18-28; 140, 36-143, 22. Jofroi did not omit the poison maiden story (195, 
15-26) even if it is not noted by Le Clerc (H. L., XXI, 216 ff.; Hertz, op. cit., 
164), but it was not the source of the detail found in the Castigos, “cuando le 
mandaste un home judgado 4 muerte, é ella mordidle, é luego morié 4 golpe,” 
analogues for which are found in other versions of the story (Hertz, 172 ff.). 

"Cf. T. P. V., 150, 7-19; 173, 14-32; 175, 37-176, 3; 177, 1-8; 190, 161-191, 3: 
Castigos (Escritores en Prosa Anteriores al Siglo XV, ed. Gayangos), pp. 153a; 
I10a; and 140a; 154b; 156b; 140a. Elsewhere in the Castigos, where an indebted- 
ness to the translation of the De regimine has not been pointed out, that work 
was probably the source of a number of stories which are also found in Jofroi’s 
work (T. P. V., 128, 15-30; 130, 1-10; 174, 19-28; Castigos, 105b-106a; 116a). 





ARTHURIAN LITERATURE—II 
(Continued from page 139) 


ENTION has already been made of the rapid decrease in the 
number of writers and versions in the seventeenth century 

—the period, indeed, in which the lowest point of Arthurian pro- 
duction was reached. This sudden decline in interest is amazing, 
and there is no direct testimony as to the cause. The suggestion has 
been made, that the intellectual struggles of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are accountable for this state of affairs. Pos- 
sibly there were other reasons, which do not appear. The attention 
of the literary world was strongly drawn toward the drama during 
this century, and the whole subject of the construction of stage 
productions was fought out with a vehemence that left nothing to 
the imagination. As a result of this interest in the stage we find 
that Arthurian subjects appear for the first time in dramatic form, 
but in a very small number of cases. The first piece was that of 
John Dryden, King Arthur, or The British Worthy,” which was 
acted and published ; then Desmarres wrote La Dragonne, ou 
Merlin Dragon2* Francis Bacon wrote The Misfortunes of 
‘Arthur, a drama based on Malory’s Morte d’Arthur.2* There were 
redactions and alterations in the following century, and these prob- 
ably gave the impulse for dramatic handling of the various subjects 
of the Arthurian tradition. The three types of literature—the 
lyric, the novel, and the drama—are now represented. It is strange 
that Tristan, at least, did not appeal to writers before, or during, 
this century as a subject for the stage. It contained the elements 


=A dramatic opera in five acts, in prose. London: Jacob Tonson, 1691; 
republished 1736, 1770, 1781. According to H. B. Wheatley (Merlin, or the 
Early History of King Arthur, edited, with the assistance of W. E. Mead, D. W. 
Nash, J. S. S. Glennie, London, Early English Text Society, 1865-1899; p. 
ixxvi), this is largely an original creation showing slight influence of the 
romances dealing with Arthur and Merlin. 

* A comedy in one act in prose. La Haye, 1696. 

™* The catalog of the British Museum states this to be based on Dryden. 
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for such treatment, and would have lent itself admirably to one of 
the forms of the drama, as was perceived at a later date. 

There are but seventeen authors to be recorded in this period, 
with two additional ones who planned works relating to the sub- 
ject; twenty titles, not including eight supplementary ones: six on 
Arthur, one on Gawain, and one on Tristan. There are thirty-eight 
versions distributed among seven languages: English, twenty; Ger- 
man, six; Icelandic, five; Welsh, Italian, and French, two each; and 
Danish, one. Only in the Scandinavian countries was there an 
increase of interest. In Icelandic there are two manuscripts on 
Percevals saga, written from the Conte del Graal of Chrestien de 
Troyes; two entitled Méttels saga, and one entitled Skijju rimur, 
all treating of the Mantel Mautaillé; a Breta Ségur; a translation 
of the Historia of Geoffrey of Monmouth; one Iven(t)s saga, a 
copy of the translation of Chrestien’s Chevalier au lion, ordered by 
King Hakon; and an Ereks saga, a translation, also, of Chrestien. 
In Danish we have a Vingoleis, a translation of the German version. 

The names of authors and scribes are: Francis Bacon, Sir 
Richard Blackmore, Thomas Blount, Jacob Bloome, Robert Ches- 
tre, T. Deloney, Desmarres, John Dryden, Fhinn Duanaire, Jon 
Erlendsson, Thomas Heywood, Lhuyd, Martin Parker, William 
Rowley, Jon Thordarsson, Johann C. Wagenseil, Joseph Witzen- 
hausenz. John Milton planned an Arthurian epic, but was drawn 
away from his plan by the religious disturbances of the times; and 
John Dryden and Henry Purcell also planned an Arthurian epic.*® 
Shakespeare is said to have assisted William Rowley in the compo- 
sition of his Birth of Merlin,”* but, in the absence of direct proof, 
there is reason for doubt regarding this collaboration. 

The subjects treated were: Arthur, with six supplementary 
versions ; Carle of Carlyle; Cor; Boy and Mantel, an imitation of 
Robert Biket’s Corn and the Mantel mautaillé; Erec; Gawain, with 
one supplementary version; Giglain; the Green Knight; Iwein; 
Libeaus desconnus ; Lancelot; Lanval; Mantel mautaillé; Meliadus; 
Merlin; Perceval; Tristan, with an additional ballad entitled Acan- 
thus, a Complainte; The Turke and Gowin; Wigoleis. 


* Fraser's Magazine, XLV, 1852, 196~200. 
* Wheatley et al., p. Ixxvi. For title, see note 22. 
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The places of publication were: England, London: William 
Stansby, Arthur; Jacob Tonson, Arthur; (no printer has been iden- 
tified with the publications on Merlin;) and several additional ver- 
sions of Arthur; Italy, Venice: Imberti Domenica, Gawain, a con- 
tinuation of Agostini’s Tristan; France, Troyes: Meliadus (no 
printer’s name); Lyons: Gilles and Jacques Hugueton, Giglain; 
Germany, Erfurt: J. Singer, Tristan; Nuremberg (no printer’s 
name) Wigoleis; M. and J. Endter, Tristan; Konigsberg: Arthur, 
Wigoleis (no printer’s name); Frankfort: Merlin (no printer’s 
name) ; Hamburg: Lorenz Schneider, Wigoleis ; Denmark, Copen- 
hagen: Vingoleis (no printer’sname). No mention has been found 
of any manuscripts or printed books in Spanish during this period. 

The writers of the previous centuries who are represented are: 
Agostini, Robert Biket, Chrestien de Troyes, Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, Malory, Renauld de Beaujeu, Rusticien de Pise. 

The story of the eighteenth century, like that of the seventeenth, 
is quickly told. Interest in the subject was still low, as is demon- 
strated by the small number of names and versions. Particulars 
for the century are: twenty-six names, twenty-two titles (not in- 
cluding twelve supplementary ones, of which six are on the subject 
of Arthur, and six on Merlin), and forty-one versions, divided 
among eight languages: English has seventeen; French, ten; Welsh 
and Icelandic, each four; Italian and German, each two; Latin and 
Portuguese, each one. 

Names are: Purcel Arne, Alexander Bicknell, Erik J. Bjorner, 
Johann J. Bodmer, S. Boulard, Henry Fielding, David Garrick, W. 
Giffard, Aaron Hill, Richard Hole, Gunnlaug Leifsson, Pierre J. 
B. Legrand d’Aussy, Maurice McGorman, Melissa (pseudonym), 
J. W. Reed, Jon Sigurdsson, Ada Silva, John Thelwell, Aaron 
Thom(p)son, Louis-Elisabeth de la Vergne (Comte de Tressan), 
Jacques Vergier, Warton, Christoph Martin Wieland. In addition 
to what he actually wrote, Wieland planned a Tristan. Besides 
these persons, who should be credited with original compositions, 
or adaptations, of previous versions, a few scholars appear who are 
interested in the subject from a critical standpoint. In 1758 R. 
Manessen published at Zurich an edition of Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach.?*_ This is the first attempt at editing a writer of any com- 


* Her Wolfram von Eschenbach. Sammlung von Minnesingern durch R. 
Manessen herausgegeben. Zyrich, 1758-9. 
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position dealing with the Arthurian tradition, that has come to the 
knowledge of the present writer. In 1779, Legrand d’Aussy 
issued his Fabliaux ou Contes, fables et romances du XII* et du 
XIII* siécle, published at Paris, a collection of mediaeval tales, 
retold and brought together. Jean-Baptiste de la Curne de Sainte- 
Palaye copied a fourteenth-century manuscript of Wace’s Brut, 
possibly for the purpose of critical treatment. We have here prob- 
ably the beginnings, altho slight, of scholarly consideration of the 
monuments of the cycle. 

Only a few writers of previous centuries seem to have received 
attention at this time: Alemanni’s Girone was reprinted ; Chrestien’s 
Yvain was abridged in an English translation; Dryden was altered, 
or rehandled, three times ; Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Merlin appeared 
in Icelandic, and his Historia was translated into English ; Thomas 
Hughes’ Misfortunes of Arthur was reprinted; Tristan, by Rusti- 
cien de Pise, was put’into modern French; as was also Robert de 
Borron’s Merlin; Prince Arthur appeared, an adaptation from 
Spencer ; Wolfram von Eschenbach was imitated in a work entitled 
Parcival, in German; and Wace’s Brut was copied . 

The places of publication were: England, London, Oxford; 
Ireland, Dublin; France, Paris; Germany, Jena; Italy, Bergamo; 
Switzerland, Zurich; Sweden, Stockholm; Denmark, Copenhagen. 
A surprisingly large number (thirty per cent.) of the extant ver- 
sions are in manuscript form. 

The subjects on which compositions exist are as follows: 
‘Arthur, with six supplementary versions; Brut; Crop-eared Boy; 
Chevalier a V'épée; Eagle-Boy; Erec; Gawain; Giron; Lancelot; 
Lanval; Mantel mautaillé; Merlin; Mule sans frein; Perceval; 
Samson the Fair; Tristan; Wigoleis; Yvain. 

The nineteenth century began with the translation of Legrand 
d’Aussy’s Fabliaux by Way; a copy of the Auchinleck manuscript, 
in the Bodleian Library at Oxford; and an incomplete poem on 
Tristan, by Carl W. F. von Schlegel; all in 1800. The last-named 
production, that of Schlegel, was a portion of a larger work 
planned on the Round Table, and was founded on the version of 
Gottfried von Strassburg. During the first quarter of the century 
only twenty-one names and anonymous versions have been found, 
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and in the second quarter, but thirty-two . The third and fourth 
quarters are about equally divided in this connection. The first 
edited work of the century was that of F. Glokle and J. Gorres, a 
reproduction of Lohengrin, Heidelberg, 1813. This was followed 
by The History of the renowned Prince Arthur, edited by Joseph 
Haslewood, London, 1816, a correct reprint of Stansby’s 1634 edi- 
tion of Malory’s Morte d’Arthure. Then came Robert Southey’s 
reprint of Malory, 1817, furnished with an introduction and critical 
notes. It was reserved for the second half of the century to pro- 
duce any number of really scholarly editions of the monuments. 
It is not in the plan of this article to enumerate, or consider, critical 
editions. These will be left for inclusion in the bibliography 
alread; announced. In the summary which follows are included 
original treatments, rehandlings, and translations. (Incidentally a 
certain number of illustrations are indicated in brackets. ) 

The preponderance of productions in English is startling. This 
interest was due largely to the works of Tennyson, and to the grow- 
ing attraction for the version of Malory, which has been, and is still 
being reprinted, rehandled, modernized, extracted from, retold, and 
edited for pedagogical purposes. Later than these, Wagner’s 
dramas have been of great influence. Next to the interest in Eng- 
land and America is to be noted that in Germany, due to the excel- 
lent works of Schlegel, Immermann, Simrock, Wagner, and Hertz, 
to mention only the most important. France, standing third, has 
definitely lost the supremacy, and other countries, with Italy lead- 
ing, have fallen far behind. 

The subjects most frequently treated are: Arthur, predominat- 
ing, with a number of original productions which are variations 
from the common themes, then Tristan, which is followed by Mer- 
lin, Perceval, and Lancelot. With Arthur should be grouped the 
versions on the Grail and the Round Table, for these three run into 
each other in such a fashion as to make separation difficult, if not 
impossible, in many instances. Arthur and the Round Table are 
treated in English by Thomas Bulfinch, The Age of Chivalry, 1863, 
in which he retells the stories of chivalry; [Aubrey Beardsley, 
illustrations to Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, 1893;] [Gustave Doré, 
illustrations to Tennyson’s Jdylls, 1867, 1868, 1878 ;] Comyns Carr, 
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King Arthur, a drama, 1895; Beatrice Clay, Morte d’Arthur, 
Stories for Children (date not found); E. Conybeare, La Morte 
d’ Arthur, an abridgment of Malory, 1868; G. R. Emerson, Doré’s 
Legends of King Arthur, from chronicles and poets, 1867-78; 
Sebastian Evans, Arthur's Knighting, an original poem, 1875, The 
Eve of Morte Arthur, poem, 1875, and The High History of the 
Holy Grail, translated from the French, 1898; Edgar Fawcett, The 
New King Arthur, a poem, 1885; John H. Frere, Monks and 
Giants, 1818; John S. Glennie, King Arthur, or the Drama of the 
Revolution, dealing with the contemporary conflict of political and 
religious ideas, 1867; Quest for Merlin, 1870, and Youth of Arthur, 
1880; Edward Hamley, Sir Tray, a parody on Arthurian material, 
1873; Robert S. Hawker, King Arthur's Waes-Hael, 1860, and 
Quest of the Sangrael, incomplete, 1864; George W. Cox and 
Eustace H. Jones, Popular Romances of the Middle Ages, contain- 
ing Arthur, Merlin, and Tristan, 1871, based on various sources; 
J. T. K(nowles), The Story of King Arthur and his Knights of the 
Round Table, an abridgment of Malory, 1862; Sidney Lanier, The 
Boy's King Arthur, Malory retold and edited [with illustrations 
by A. Kappes], 1880; E. Bulwer Lytton, King Arthur, and The 
Fairy Bride, 1849; M. W. MacDowall and W.S. W. Anson, Epics 
and Romances of the Middle Ages, adapted from the work of Dr. 
W. Wagner, 1883, contains Lohengrin and other legends of King 
Arthur, the Holy Grail, Titurel, Perceval, and Tristan; C. Morris, 
King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, a modernization 
of Malory, 1892; William Morris, King Arthur's Tomb, 1858 [and 
various scenes painted illustrating the legend]; R. W. Morgan, 
The Duke’s Daughter, 1867, in which Arthur appears as a charac- 
ter, but there is only slight connection with the legend; D. M. 
Mulock, King Arthur, 1886; Mrs. G. F. S. Menteath, ‘Avalon (no 
date) ; W. W. Newell, King Arthur and the Table Round, chiefly 
from Chrestien de Troyes, 1897; B. M. Ranking, La Mort d’Ar- 
thur, abridged from Malory, 1871; John Rhys and F. J. Simmons, 
The Birth, Life, and Acts of King Arthur, Malory’s Arthur 
modernized in spelling and edited [with illustrations by Aubrey 
Beardsley], 1893; [Dante G. Rosetti painted scenes from the legend 
about 1857;] Robert Southey, The Byrth, Lyf, and Actes of Kyng 
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Arthur, a reprint, with notes, of Malory, 1817; Sir E. Strachey, 
Morte Arthur, Malory revised, 1868; Tom Taylor, Ballads and 
Songs of Brittany, poems on Arthur, Tristan, Merlin, Taliesen, 
1865 ; Alfred, Lord Tennyson, beginning in 1832, published poems on 
the legends :8 Lady of Shalott, 1832, and, at the same time, he issued 
two poems over the pseudonym “ Merlin” ; Morte d’ Arthur, and Gal- 
ahad, 1842; Enid, 1856; Enid and Nimué, 1857; Guinevere, 1858; 
Idylls of the King: Enid, Vivien, Elaine, Guinevere, 1859, which 
were published later with additions: Lancelot and Elaine, Geraint 
and Enid, Merlin and Vivien, Coming of Arthur, Holy Grail, Pel- 
leas and Ettarre, Passing of Arthur, Marriage of Geraint, Balin and 
Balan, Last Tournament; Holy Grail, 1869; Gareth and Lynette, 
1872; Merlin and the Gleam, 1889; Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clem- 
ens), A Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's Court, a satire, 1889; 
two anonymous versions: Young Arthur, or The Child of Mystery, 
1819, and Arthurs Knights, an Adventure from the Sangrale, 
1858. William and Robert Whislecraft planned an epic on King 
Arthur and the Round Table, 1817. Arthur was handled in French 
by Ulric Guttinguer, Arthur, 1836; F. M. Luzel and l’Abbé Henry, 
Sainte Tryphine et le Roi Arthur, 1863 ; Creuzé de Lesser, La Table 
ronde, 1829; and Paulin Paris, Les Romans de la Table Ronde, 
modernizations of Joseph d’Arimathie, le Saint Graal, Merlin, Ar- 
tus, Lancelot, 1868; in Italian by Tomaso V. Mathias, J] Cavaliere 
della Croce, 1826, in which Arthur and Merlin rescue an im- 
prisoned hero; in Bohemian by W. Hanka, Stolowanie Krale 
Artuse, 1817; in Portuguese by Teophilo Braga, Os Doze de Ingla- 
terra, 1899. The Grail is found in the English productions of 
Edwin A. Abbey [frescoes in the Boston Public Library, 1895- 
1902] ; Sebastian: Evans, The High History of the Holy Grail, trans- 
lated from the French, 1898; J. O. Halliwell, The Nursery Rhymes 
of England, 1842, where is a jingle on Arthur; Robert S. Hawker, 
Quest of the Sangrael, 1864; Reginald Heber, Epic on Arthur, in 
his Works, 1841; M. W. MacDowall and W. S. W. Anson, 1883 
(the title is given above under Arthur) ; W. W. Newell, 1897 (title 
above under Arthur) ; and Tennyson, 1870; in French, by Paulin 
Paris, 1868 (title under Arthur) ; and in an anonymous Irish ver- 


* The dates for Tennyson are taken, as far as possible, from the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney Lee. London, 188s. 
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sion. Lancelot appears in English by C. Bruce, The Story of Queen 
Guinivere and Sir Lancelot of the Lake, after the German of W. 
Hertz, 1865 ; Gordon, Rhyme of Joyous Garde, 1868 ; Edmund Gosse, 
a poem on the love of Lancelot and Guinevere, 1873, in the volume 
entitled On Viol and Flute (the poem was omitted from later editions 
on account of the ridicule of the critics) ; Richard Henry, Lancelot 
the Lovely, 1889; William Morris, A Good Knight in Prison, 1858; 
W. W. Newell, 1897 (title under Arthur), and Tennyson (title 
under Arthur) ; in French by F. Beau and Louis Gallet, Lancelot, 
1899, with music by Victorien Jonsiéres; A. Delvau, in the Biblio- 
théque Bleue, 1860, retelling of the story; in Italian by Giulio Fer- 
rario, Libro di Novelle e di bel Parlar, etc., 1804, containing narra- 
tions about Lancelot, Meliadus, Tristan, Lady of Shalot; M[arc] 
A. P[arenti], Scelta di Prose e di Poesie, etc., 1826, same as Fer- 
rario; in German by Franz Bittong, Lancelot, a libretto (no date) ; 
Adolf Béttger, Lancelot, a libretto, 1861; Wilhelm Hertz, Lancelot 
und Ginevra, 1860; in Spanish by Agustin Duran, Romancero ge- 
neral, 1859, containing tales of Galvan, Lanzarote, Tristan. Merlin 
appears in English by George Bidder, Merlin’s Youth, 1899; J. 
Croskey, Merlin, a Piratical Love Story, 1896; Ralph W. Emerson, 
Merlin, 1883, a poem containing an address to the bard; John S. 
Glennie, Quest for Merlin, 1870; Jones and Cox (title under 
Arthur), 1871; W. W. Newell, 1897 (title under Arthur) ; C. W. 
F. von Schlegel, Geschichte des Zauberers Merlin, 1804; Tom Tay- 
lor, 1865 (title under Arthur) ; Alfred, Lord Tennyson (title under 
Arthur), 1832, 1859; John Veitch, Merlin and other Poems, 1889; 
and William Wordsworth, The Egyptian Maid, 1835, a story 
founded on Malory, in which Merlin plays an important role; in 
Italian by Ferrario (title under Lancelot); Parenti (title under 
Lancelot); and a reprint of Zorzi’s Merlin, Bologna, 1884; in 
Spanish by Diaz de Benjumea, El Mensage de Merlin, 1875; in 
German by Karl Goldmark, Merlin, an opera, 1888; Paul Heyse, 
Merlin, 1892, a novel, not reproducing the old legend, but with 
here and there a motive or hint from the mediaeval romance; Carl 
W. F. von Schlegel, Merlin, 1823, a translation of the French prose 
version of 1528; Karl Immermann, Merlin, a myth, 1832, in which 
motifs from the legends of Faust and the Holy Grail are mingled ; 
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Ludwig Uhland, Merlin der Wilde, 1829; in French by Paulin 
Paris (title under Grail) ; and Edouard Quinet, Merlin P Enchan- 
teur, 1860; and an anonymous Merlin, Tableaux, 1827. Tristan 
appears in English in the writings of Matthew Arnold, Tristram 
and Iseult, 1852; Vivian Bell,?® Tristan; H. and F. Corder, Tristan 
and Iseult, 1882, a translation of Wagner; A. Forman, Tristan and 
Iseult, 1891, a translation of Wagner; Maurice Hewlett, The 
Forest Lovers, 1898; F. Jameson, Tristan and Iseult, 1886, a trans- 
lation of Wagner; M. W. MacDowall and W. S. W. Anson (title 
under Arthur); F. Millard, Tristram and Iseult, 1870; [William 
Morris, Tristram in Marc’s Palace, a painting, 1856;] and The 
Chapel in Lyoness, 1856, a poem; Algernon C. Swinburne, Tristram 
of Lyonesse, 1882; The Wanderer (pseudonym), Sir Tristram’s 
Axe, 1892, a child’s fairy tale; Jessie L. Weston, The Story of 
Tristan and Iseult, rendered into English from the German of Gott- 
fried von Strassburg [with illustrations by Caroline Watts], 1899; 
in French, by the Count de Chambrun and S. Legis, in their trans- 
lations of Wagner, 1895; Alfred Delvau (title under Lancelot) ; 
M. Lyon, Tristan et Iseult, 1895, a translation of Wagner ; Armand 
Silvestre, Tristan de Léonois, drame, 1891; V. Wilder, Tristan et 
Tseult, 1886, a translation of Wagner ; in German by Karl P. Conz, 
Tristan’s Tod, 1824; Wilhelm Hertz, Tristan und Isolde, von Gott- 
fried von Strassburg, neubearbeitet, 1877; Karl Immermann, Tris- 
tan und Isolde, 1841, an incomplete poem; Hermann Kurz, Riwalin 
und Blancheflor, 1844; Oswald Marbach, Tristan, 1839, a transla- 
tion of the beginning of Gottfried von Strassburg; August von 
Platen, Tristan, 1825, incomplete; Carl Robert (pseudonym of 
Edw. Hartmann), Tristan und Isolde, 1871; Friedrich Roeber, 
Tristan und Isolde, 1854; August Wilhelm von Schlegel, Tristan, 
1800, incomplete; Carl W. F. von Schlegel, Tristan, 1846; Ludwig 
Schneegans, Tristan, Trauerspiel, 1865; Karl J. Simrock, Tristan 
und Isolde, 1845; Tristan und Isolde, iibersetzt von Gottfried von 
Strassburg, 1855; Wilhelm Wackernagel, seven romances on Tris- 
tan and Isolde in Gedichte eines fahrenden Schiilers, 1828; Wil- 
helm Richard Wagner, Tristan und Isolde, 1859; Joseph Weilen, 


* This work, and Yseult given below, are mentioned by Anatole France in 
his Lys Rouge, chapter one, but I have not been able to locate them. He also 
states that Burne-Jones illustrated the Tristan in aquarelle. 
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Tristan, eine Tragédie, 1860; in Italian by A. Boito, Tristano e 
Isotta, 1876, a translation of Wagner; Giulio Ferrario (title under 
Lancelot) ; C. Nigra, La Romanza di Tristano e Isotta, 1897; in 
Spanish by Augustin Duran (title under Lancelot); and in Bo- 
hemian by Waclawa Hanka, Tristram Weliky Rek (Tristram the 
Mighty Hero), 1820. (See also Iseult.) Perceval is treated in 
English by M. F. Glyn, Parsifal, 1890, a translation of Wag- 
ner; E. F. Germanicus (pseudonym), Parsifal, der reine Thor, 
1883, a translation of Wagner; M. W. MacDowall and W. S. 
W. Anson (title under Arthur); W. W. Newell (title under 
Arthur); Jessie L. Weston, Parzival, a Knightly Epic, 1894, 
translated from Wolfram von Eschenbach; in French by AIl- 
phonse Grandmont, Perceval, 1893, translated from Wolfram 
von Eschenbach; V. Wilder, Parsifal, 1885, translated from 
Wagner; in German by Wilhelm Hertz, Parzival, neubearbeitet 
von Wolfram von Eschenbach, 1897; K. Pannier, Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Parszival, iibersetzt, 1897; A. Schulz, Parzival von 
W olfram von Eschenbach, iibersetzt, 1836; Karl J. Simrock, Parzi- 
val und Titurel von Wolfram von Eschenbach, iibersetzt, 1842; 
Wilhelm Richard Wagner, Parsifal, 1877; [C. Rotter, R. Wagner's 
Parsifal, Neun Scenenbilder gemalt, 1892]. 

The remaining titles are: Balen (Balin), handled by Algernon 
C. Swinburne, Tale of Balen, 1896; Tennyson, Balin and Balan, 
1859(?); Bel Inconnu by Alfred Delvau (title under Lancelot) ; 
a chronicle by J. A. Giles, The History of the Britons, 1841, trans- 
lation of Geoffrey of Monmouth; The Courteous Knight, by E. 
Edwardson, 1899; Elaine, Tennyson, 1859; [illustrated by Gustave 
Doré, 1867;] Enide [illustrated by Gustave Doré, 1868;] D. E. 
M. van Herwerden, Enid metrisch vertacld, 1888, a translation 
of Tennyson into Dutch; Tennyson, Enid, 1857; Erec, by V. As- 
mundson, Aevintyra-Ségur, 1886; L. Clédat, Erec et Enide, ex- 
traits traduits et analysés, 1897; S. O. Fistes, Erek, eine Erzihlung, 
1851; W. W. Newell, Erec and Enide, 1897; Fight with the 
Dragon, by H. Kurz, 1844; Galahad, by Elinor Sweetmar, Pastoral 
of Galahad, 1899; William Morris, Sir Galahad, 1858; Gareth and 
Lynette, see above under Idylls of the King; Gawain, by A. Duran 
(title under Lancelot) ; George A. Simcox, Gawain and the Lady 
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of Avalon, 1868; Jessie L. Weston, Gawain and the Green Knight, 
1898; Geraint, by Tennyson, Geraint, 1859; Guinevere, by Wil- 
liam Morris, Defense of Guinevere, Near Avalon, 1858; C. Bruce, 
The Story of Queen Guinevere and Sir Lancelot, 1865, after 
the German of W. Hertz; Owen Meredith (pseudonym of Edw. 
Robt. Bulwer Lytton), Queen Guinevere, 1855; Edw. Geo. Bulwer 
Lytton, The Fairy Bride, and King Arthur, poems, 1848-49; 
Thomas L. Peacock, Misfortunes of Elphin, 1829, in which Guine- 
vere is carried off by Melvas; George A. Simcox, Farewell of 
Ganore, 1868; Tennyson, Guinevere, 1859 (see also Lancelot) ; 
Guiron, by F. Tassi, Girone il cortese, 1855, a translation of Rus- 
ticien de Pise; P. Zanotti, Girone il Cortese, 1857; Tennyson’s 
Idylls were treated by Oskar F. Adams, Post-Laureate Idyls, 1886, 
parodies; J. Angobol Csukassi, Enid: Kiraly-idyll, 1876, a transla- 
tion into Hungarian; [A. Butts, Sixteen Illustrations to the Idylls, 
1863 ;] J. H. F. Le Comte, De Konnigs-Idyllen, 1893, in Dutch; S. 
Eytinge, Jr., The Last Tournament, 1872 [illustrated]; H. A. 
Feldmann, Kénigsidyllen, 1871, a translation; Francisque Michel, 
Elaine, 1867, Vivienne, Guiniévre, 1868, Enid, 1869, translations ; 
A. Munch, Idyller om Konig Arthur, 1876, translations of Tenny- 
son into Danish; [G. W. and L. Rhead, Idylis of the King: Vivien, 
Elaine, Enid, Guinevere, 1898, decorations;] W. Scholz, Kénigs- 
Idyllen, 1867, translations into German; K. Szasz, Kiraly-idyllek, 
1876, 1889, translations into Hungarian ;*° Yseult by Vivien Bell 
(date?) ; Charlotte H. Dempster, Jseulte, 1875; Robert Gehrke, 
Isolde, Tragédie, 1869. (SeealsoTristan.) Iwein, by W. Graf von 
Baudissin, Iwein mit dem Lowen, i845; C. J. Brandt, Ivan Léve- 
ridder, 1869, translation into Danish; W. W. Newell (title under 
Grail) ; Jaufre, by: Jean Bernard Mary-Lafon, Les Aventures du 
Chevalier Jaufre, 1856, also translated into English, 1869, under 
the title Geoffrey, the Knight [with illustrations by Gustave Doré], 
but the name of the translator is not given; Joseph, by Paulin Paris 
(title under Grail) ; Knight of the Falcon, by an anonymous writer, 
1870; Lady of the Fountain, by the same, 1870; Lady of Shalot, by 
Giulio Ferrario (title under Lancelot) ; W. W. Newell (title under 

* Also see the titles: Enid, Lady of Shalott, Vivien, Elaine, Guinevere, 


Lancelot, Geraint, Merlin, Coming of Arthur, Holy Grail, Pelleas, Passing of 
Arthur, Balin, Last Tournament, Morte d’Arthur, Gareth. 
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Grail) ; Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine, 1832; Lais of Marie de 
France, by E. Rickert, Marie de France. Seven of her Lais done 
into English, 18—; in German by Wilhelm Hertz, Marie de France, 
Poetische Erzihlungen iibersetzt, 1862; Wilhelm Hertz, Lanval, 
1886, translated from the French; also translated into English by 
Way, 1800; James Russell Lowell, Vision of Sir Launfal, 1848; 
Way, Translations from the Fabliaux of Legrand d’Aussy, 1800; 
Last Tournament, by Tennyson, 1871 ; Lohengrin, by W. W. Mac- 
Dowall and W. S. W. Anson (title under Grail) ; O. F. H. Schon- 
huth, Der Schwanritter, 1864; Karl J. Simrock, Schwanenritter, 
1845; Wagner, Lohengrin, 1847; One of the Folk (pseudonym), 
Lohengrin Fifty Years After, 1895; J. Ashton, Romances of Chiv- 
alry told and illustrated, 1887; Mabinogion, by Lady Charlotte 
Guest, The Mabinogion, a translation into English, 1849; J. Loth, 
Les Mabinogion, a translation into French, 1889; Mantle, by Maxime 
Camp, Le Manteau déchiré, 1891; Mordred, by Henry Newboth, 
Mordred, a Tragedy, 1885; Pelleas and Ettarre, by Tennyson, 1870; 
Peredur, by an anonymous writer, Some of the King’s Idylls Un- 
varnished, 1870, containing Peredur, or the Magic Basin; Vivien, 
by Tennyson, 1859. 

The summary for the nineteenth century is: one hundred and 
fifty-four authors; forty-four titles, with seven additional supple- 
mentary ones on Arthur; two hundred and thirteen productions 
distributed among fourteen languages: English with one hundred 
and twenty-three; German, thirty-three; French, twenty-four; 
Italian, thirteen; Dutch, five; Spanish, four; Hungarian, Danish, 
and Irish, each two; Swedish, Norwegian, Hebrew, Portuguese, 
and Bohemian, each one. 

The twentieth century has already a large number of transla- 
tions, reworkings, and original treatments in prose and poetry, 
appearing in narrative, dramatic, and lyric form. The information 
which the writer has been able to obtain would indicate that inter- 
est in the cycle has diminished very considerably in all countries, 
except England and America. This statement applies only to pro- 
ductions of a literary nature. If we consider editions and scholarly 
monographs, we find that Arthurian literature is attracting the at- 
tention of students in practically all the countries of Europe and 
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in America; but these, as in previous centuries, are not to be in- 
cluded here. In the matter of literary adaptations, English almost 
monopolizes the field, with fifty-five productions, followed by 
French with four, German with three, and Dutch and Swedish with 
one each. It seems improbable that this should be the sum of the 
productions outside of English. Twenty-six titles appear, with an 
addition of four supplementary ones on Arthur. There are forty- 
seven names of writers, and, as shown, but five languages are rep- 
resented. Arthur and the Grail, then Tristan, are the subjects which 
have received the most frequent attention. The versions with 
Arthur as subject are largely rehandlings and reworkings of Malory, 
and there are few original ones. The subjects found during this 
first decade of the century are: Arthur, by Mary Macleod, from 
Malory, 1900; Andrew Lang, from Malory, 1902; C. L. Thomson, 
from Malory, 1902; H. Pyle, 1903; Beatrice T. Clay, 1905; U. W. 
Cutler, from Malory, 1905; Mary Macgregor, juvenile, 1905; R. 
S. Bate, from Malory and Tennyson, 1907; C. Morris, 1908; L. O. 
Stevens and E. F. Allen, from Malory, 1908; Frith, from Malory, 
19—; Arthur in Avalon, by Geoffrey (pseudonym), 1904; King 
‘Arthur's Table on Christmas, an enumeration of foods and drinks, 
1907; King Arthur's Hunt, by William H. Carruth, 1908; The 
Advent of Arthur, by Enid L. Hunt, 1908 ; Cleges, translated from 
Old English by Jessie L. Weston, 1901; Crop-eared Boy, trans- 
lated from Welsh by R. A. S. Macalister, 1908; Eagle-Boy, trans- 
lated from Welsh by R. A. S. Macalister, 1908; Ex Calibur, drama, 
by Ralph A. Cram, 1909; Galahad, by Norley Chester, 1907; 
Richard Hovey, drama, 1907; M. B. Sterling, 1908; Gawain, by 
Jessie L. Weston, 1903; Charlton M. Lewis, 1903; The Grail, by 
Ferris Greenslet, 1902; Richard Hovey, drama, 1907; R. Kralik, 
1907; Henry James, an outline of the version of the legend in 
description of the Abbey frescoes, 1907; Norley Chester, 1907; 
[Miss E. E. Siddal, a drawing, 1909;] Guinevere, drama, by Rich- 
ard Hovey, 1907 (see also Lancelot) ; Historia Britonum, trans- 
lated by Sebastian Evans, 1904; Iseult’s Return, by W. W. Newell, 
1908 (see also Tristan) ; Knight of the Lion, from Chrestien de 
Troyes, W. F. Harvey, 1902; Lohengrin, by Oliver Huckel, from 
Wagner, 1905; Norley Chester, 1907; Lady of the Fountain, from 
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the Mabinogion, by W. F. Harvey, 1902; Lady of King Arthur's 
Court, by Sara H. Sterling, from Malory, 1907; Lancelot, by Rich- 
ard Hovey, drama, 1907; H. Pyle, 1907; Lanval, by Jessie L. 
Weston, from Marie de France, 1900; T. E. Ellis (pseudonym of 
Lord Howard de Walden), drama, 1908; Libeaus desconnus, by 
Jessie L. Weston, translated from Old English, 1901 ; Mabinogion, 
translated by A. Nutt, 1902; Merlin, by R. A. S. Macalister, trans- 
lated from Irish, 1903; Richard Hovey, drama, 1907; Morien, by 
Jessie L. Weston, translated from the Dutch Lancelot, 1901 ; Oliver 
and Arthur, by William Leighton and Eliza Barrett, translated from 
the German of Wilhelm Liely, 1903; Perceval, by J. P. Jackson, 
drama, translation of Wagner, 1900; Oliver Huckel, a poetic para- 
phrase of Wagner, 1903; C. G. Kendall, Tannhdauser, in which Per- 
ceval appears as a character, 1903; Perceforest, reprint of the 1531 
French version, 1906; Taliesen, by Richard Hovey, drama, 1907; 
Tristan, by Joseph Bédier, a translation and reconstruction, 1900; 
H. Belloc, a translation of Bédier into English, 1900;*! J. Zeidler, 
a translation, 1901; M. Lokes, a translation of Bédier into Dutch, 
1903; Elizabeth Colwell, poem, 1907; R. Le Gallienne, translation 
of Wagner, 1909; Eddy Marix, drama, 1905; Ernst Hardt, Tantris 
der Narr, 1909. A drama has been announced, to be played by 
Sarah Bernhardt, written by Louis Artus, the pseudonym of a dis- 
tinguished French scholar. 
A. E. Curpy 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


* A new edition by Bédier, with illustrations by Maurice Lalan, has been 
issued by Piazza et Cie., Paris, 1910. 





BARTHELEMY ANEAU: A STUDY IN HUMANISM 
(Continued from page 207) 


IV 


HE literary activity of Aneau really begins with his election to 
the principalship of the Collége de la Trinité. Before 1540, 
literature was for him mainly a subject for the class-room. The 
few poems that he composed were either a diversion or intended to 
inspire his pupils. But after his election to this high position, he 
enjoyed greater influence in the social life of the city. The success- 
ful production of the Mystére de la nativité had indeed made of him 
a well-known local character; but now it devolved upon him to 
take part in all the important civic functions and write epigrams on 
contemporary events. He was placed on reception committees, and 
was usually requested, when the city welcomed a notable, to write a 
poem or a play commemorating the occasion. “ Arriva-t-il en ville 
un accident,” says M. Demogeot, “ Aneau le racontait; un prince, 
Aneau le haranguait; une sottise, Aneau s’en moquait; une féte, 
Aneau en réglait les préparatifs.”* 

Although there were many poets and scholars in Lyons at this 
time, any one of whom was fully as capable as Aneau to fill this 
role, yet none held quite the same place in the esteem of the public. 
When Sainte-Marthe failed in his effort to secure the principalship 
of the Collége de la Trinité, Aneau began, in a way, to be aware of 
his own popularity. This probably explains the vanity that he man- 
ifests at times in later life—the innocent vanity of a self-satisfied 
pedagogue.? But we must be careful not to exaggerate this failing. 
Ordinarily he was very modest. “ Exclusivement dévoué au culte 
des lettres,” says M. Ferdinand Buisson, “ Aneau partageait ses 
loisirs entre la muse latine et la muse frangaise.’”* If he had not 

*Cf. Le Collége de la Trinité in Lyon ancien et moderne, Lyons, 1838-43, 
vol. I, p. 413. 


*Cf., for example, his criticisms on the Deffence et Illustration in the 
Quintil Horatian. 


* Castellion, I, pp. 22-23. 
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‘possessed “les qualités rares de science, de bonté, et d’amabilité,” 
to use the words of M. Mugnier,* he would not certainly have 
enjoyed such exceptional popularity amongst his pupils. ‘A’ une 
connaissance profonde des lettres grecques et latines,’ says M. 
Demogeot, “il joignait une élocution facile, un abord gracieux. I] 
faisait des vers latins durs d’accord, mais ingénieux, des vers francais 
ou l’esprit manquait moins que le naturel.”> An esprit orné mais 
léger,® he was careful to avoid religious and philosophical questions. 
In fact, all quarrels were repugnant to him. Only once did he 
engage in one; and that was when he criticised the Deffence of Du 
Bellay—a purely literary discussion. But even then he does not 
reveal his identity. When Buttet made a savage attack on him in 
the Apologie pour la Savoie in 1554,7 Aneau did not reply. His 
chariness concerning religious questions was probably due to the 
fact that, being inclined to protestantism, he did not wish to expose 
himself to the shafts’ of his many bitter enemies. He knew, no 
doubt, of the fate of the unfortunate Cadurce, who was sent to the 
stake at Toulouse in 1532, accused of having taught heresy in his 
classes. He was also acquainted with the troubles of the scholarly 
jurist and Latin poet, Jean de Boyssonné, who was forced to,abjure 
the reformed faith in the same city under the penalty of death.® 
But prudence availed Aneau little. ‘“ Aneau était choqué des dis- 
putes de l’école,” adds M. Demogeot, “et, dés lors, il sentait mal de 
la foi.”® We can, therefore, easily understand the diffident atti- 
tude assumed by this professor in regard to questions of theology 
and philosophy. The Church had sought to gain possession of the 
Collége de la Trinité in 1530, and was not dismayed by that first 
defeat.1° Aneau had possibly a premonition of what Fate had in 
store for him; and, a few years later, Buttet warned him of it in a 
most brutal manner. 


* Marc-Claude de Buttet, Paris, 1806, p. 102. 

5 Lyon ancien et moderne, ibid. 

*Rabanis, ibid. 

* Mugnier, ibid. 

*For Cadurce as well as Boyssonné, see my article on Deux lettres inédites 
de Jean de Boyssonné, in the Revue de le Renaissance, VII, 1906, pp. 228-32. 

*Lyon ancien et moderne, loc. cit. 

* Cf, my article on Le Collége de la Trinité, etc., Revue de la Ren., X, 1909, 
PP. 137, etc. 
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The success of the Mystére de la Nativité encouraged Aneau to 
make another effort of a similar nature. This play, entitled the 
Lyon marchant, was represented in the college in 1541.74 Its pur- 
pose was, without doubt, to inspire his pupils with civic patriotism, 
for as we shall see, Vérité gives the palm of victory, notwithstand- 
ing the pretentions of Paris, Rohan and Orleans, to Lyon marchant, 
the merchant city of Lyons. 

The dedicatory preface, written in the same simple and graceful 
manner as the rest of the work, is addressed to M. de Langey (Guil- 
laume du Bellay), one of the most famous warriors of the time. 

“Ceste satyre a vous, Monseigneur,” says the poet, “non pas 
dediée: (car ce n’est chose saincte, ne diuine) mais offerte en petit 
present: ne vous demande rien, sinon pour recreation de vos ne- 
cessaires labeurs, estre leue de vous, comme de Il’un des tres bons 
francois (ie tais les aultres langues, et vertus) que ie cognoisse au 
jourd’huy ” (Ar v°). 

The play opens with the cry des monstres de la satyre (A2 r°). 
The first personage to appear upon the stage is Lyon, marchant @ 
pied. He is followed by Arion and Vulcain, to whom he addresses 
these words: 


Des animaulx brutz le Prince et Monarche 
Ferme sur pied comme vn mont Pelion, 
Par propre force auant les aultres marche 
Marchant de soy soustenu le Lyon. 


In order that the reader may not fail to comprehend the sym- 
bolism of the poem, Aneau has inserted in the margin the words, 
Lyon cité marcande. 

The next quatrain, which is pronounced by Arion, contains a 


“ZT yon marchant/Satyre Francoise. Sur la coparaison/de Paris, Rohan, 
Lyon, Orleans, &/sur les choses memorables depuys/Lan mil cing cens vingt- 
quatre./Soubz Allegories, & Enigmes/Par personnages mysticques/iouée au Col- 
lege de la/Trinité & Lyon./1541./M. D. XLII./On les vend a Lyon en rue Mer- 
ciere/par Pierre de Tours./Small 8vo of 20 unnumbered ff., goth. char., signed 
A-B by 8; C by 4. Bibl. nat., Rés. Ye1656. Reprinted by G(iraud) V(einant), 
June 15, 1831, chez Pinard, rue d’Anjou-Dauphine, no. 8, 4 Paris. Of the 42 
copies composing this edition, two are in the Bibl. nat., Rés. Ye4347 and 1657. 
Cf. Brunet, III, cols. 1253-4. 
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reference to the sudden death of the young Dauphin in 1536. This 
sad event stirred all France; and, as usual in those exciting times, 
an innocent man, Sébastien de Montecuculo, was accused of having 
poisoned him and paid the penalty with his life. Arion addresses 
the Lyon as follows: 


Jadis on vit le harpeur Arion 

En haulte mer, porté sur vn Daulphin 
De homme amy, chantant ver Orthrion 
Mais maintenant il gemit son desin. 


Vulcan, who aroused Francis I and Charles V to war, speaks 
in his turn: 
Vulcan forgeant fouldre en feu, de fer fin, 
Tempe l’ouurage en Styx fluue de larmes, 
Pour puys apres plonger en sang, affin 
Destonner toute Europe par alarmes. 


Then enters Paris, monté sur vn cheual roan (Rohan). The 
cité souueraine—as the poet indicates in the margin—addresses his 
rival in these terms: 


Paris apprins aulx amours plus qu’aulx armes 
Diuins corps nudz tousiours veoir vouldroit bien, 
Mais en ayant ses pasteurs bons gens d’armes, 

Pour estre grand est monté sur Rohan. 


Aurelian, or, as the poet states in the margin, Orléans, forte 
cité, now enters, and exclaims: 


Et ’empereur nommé Aurelian 
Victorieulx en mainte bataille (A2 v°) 

De seruitude en craignant le lien 

L’arme d’harnois faict de pierre de taille. 


The next personage to make his entrance is Androdus, who rep- 
resents Jean d’Albon, seigneur de St. André, a celebrated captain 
of Lyonnese origin. On Dec. 30, 1542, d’Albon, who was bailli of 
Macon and sénéchal of Lyons, succeeded the Cardinal de Tournon 
as gouvernor of the Lyonnais.1* D’Albon had just passed some 

*Jean d’Albon was appointed to the above positions in 1530. He died in 


1549, and was succeeded the same year by Jacques d’Albon, maréchal de St. 
André. Cf. Pericaud, Notes et Documents. 
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time in the Orient among the Turcs chiens, to use the words sup- 
plied by Aneau in the margin; and his quatrain explains why he 
returned : 

Androdus craingt moins l’estoch que la taille, 

Et ayme mieulx, vivre vie sauluage 

‘Auec Lyon, qui sa vie luy baille, 

Que viure avec les hommes en seruage. 


Europe, trés bonne partie du monde, complains of the wars 
from which she suffers: 


Du tort Vulcan voiant ’hideux ouurage, 

La paoure Europe une fois ia rauie 

Par Juppiter, crainct vn second rauage 
Tremblant de paour d’estre aux chiens asseruie. 


But Ganymedes tries to assuage her fears: 


Joye en conseil et bon espoir de vie 
Ganymedes |’enfant Royal apporte, 
Et de conseil mutuel, sans enuie, 
Joye en conseil a Europe il r’apporte. 


Finally Vérité comes forth from the earth—for do not the 
Psalms say veritas de terra orta est? She explains first why she 
considers her presence necessary : 


En fin fault-il que la verite sorte 

Mise hors terre euidente en clarté, 

Pour tout iuger en equitable sorte, 

Car le feu clair n’est soubz le muid bouté."* 


Beholding les chiens d’Orleans and Rohan, grande cité au 
d’ssoubz de Paris, she expresses the following opinion: 


Europe est grande, et pleine de bonté 
Aurelian est vn fort chien couchant, 
Et Paris est dessus Rohan monté, 
Mais deuant tous est le Lyon marchant. 


And the poet adds naively: icy marche le Lyon premier. 
The Cry is followed by a Satyre (A3 r°), which consists of a 


“In the margin, we find the verse from St. Matthew: memo accendit lu- 
cernam et ponit sub modio. 
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kind of review of the most important contemporary events. First 
enters Arion cheuauchant vn Daulphin, et sonnant sur vn luz, ou 
lyre, un chant piteux, et lamentable, comme Doulce Memoire—the 
name of a royalle chanson, in imitation of which Aneau composed 
one of the Noels in the Chant natal. Puys se leuant et gectant son 
instrument, Arion sings three dizains on the death of the Dauphin. 
He calls upon the fish of the sea to come and weep with him for the 
young Dauphin, jadis plus clair que le métal d’or fin.** 

Vulcan, like the demons in the mystery plays, issues forth from 
un soubsterrain, et mettant hors vne serpentine suscripte Guerre, 
dicelle tire vn coup soudain. He asks the others if they are not 
afraid; and then explains, in two douzains, that the beast he has 
brought with him is War: 


Guerre forgee a destruire, a conquerre 
Au goulphe obscur du centre de la terre. 


On tire derechef vn coup dedans ladicte piece, au son duquel Pa- 
ris, dormant au pied du mont Ida, se reueille comme en sursault, 
et le lyon sort d’entre les rochiers, et tous les aultres personnages 
(fors que Ganymedes, et Verite) sortent en plain Theatre, comme 
tous esbahiz (A4 r°). As they do not understand the purport of 
this terrible noise, Vulcan explains that 


C’est vn coup de matines, 
Que Vulcan sonne auec son gros bafroy. 


Europe trembles de paour, and asks, de quelle part vient ce 
monstre, qu’on nous monstre? Vulcan replies: 


N’en sentez-vous pas le vent 
Du leuant, 

Du Pouant, Surest et North 

Des Deux Poles se leuant 
Dous seruant 

Des dessertes de la mort. 


There follows a series of historical events, to each of which 
Aneau devotes several descriptive verses. The most important are: 
Les Gantoys se offrans au Roys et non receuz; la retraicte de 


*The poet is unable to resist the temptation to play upon the words, 
Dauphin and D’or fin. 
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’empereur auec parte de ses gens ; passage de l’empereur par France 
en petit estat ; rebellion des Flamans: le roy souuerain de Flandres; 
Sebastien de monte cuculo serra empoisor.neur du Daulphin; ledict 
esquartele bis a quatre cheuaulx a Lyon; Messire Philippe Chabot 
Admiral, mis hors la court puis redintegré par le Roy; Castelnoue 
occisa Amboise par vn page; Anne Boulaine Royne d’Angleterre 
auec son frere Rochefort, et ses complices decapitez; le grand seig- 
neur le Turc, et Gréce occupée par les Turcs; deux cometes en lan 
1532 et 1533; tremblement de terre I’an 1521. 


In regard to the last two events, the poet says: 


Bien i’en ay veu signes en I’air troublé, 

Le ciel aussi de cometes comblé, 

D’ond de grand paour ma terre en a tremblé, 
Que reste plus? 


The Satyre closes with another judgment of Vérité—this time 
in the form of a ballad, one or two stanzas of which are indeed 
worth quoting: 


Paris est beau, et est le dernier Iuge 

Par le renuoy du grand dieu Iuppiter 
Car de l’arrest, et sentences qu’il iuge 
Par nul appel on ne peut respiter 

Pour courroucer, iurer, ne despiter 

Paris sans per est bien en maintes choses 
Et nations, qui dedans luy sont closes 
De tous les arts, et sciences sachant. 
Treseloquent et en vers, et en proses, 
Mais deuant tous est le Lyon marchant. 


Lyon marchant assis en son hault throne 
Ayant le chef de haulx monts coronné 
Comme Corinthe est de deux mers : du Rhodne 
Et de la Saone il est enuironné. 

De grand beaultez, et de richesse orné 
Gardant du cueur de l’Europe I’entrée 

Et marchissant sur diuerse contrée 

Qui n’est Lyon ne passant, ne couchant, 
Rampant, grippant sa proye rencontrée, 
Mais deuant tous est le Lyon marchant. 
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Prince ie dy, (Ie qui suis verité) 

Que nul ne soit de nos dictz irrité 

En les prenant en quelques sens meschant 
Car tous trois ont grand honneur merité 
Mais deuant tous est le Lyon marchant.* 


After the Satyre comes the histoire de Androdus, which the 
author pretends to have found in Aule Gelle, liure 5, cha. 14, prinse 
en Appion, polyhistor. Androdus—i. e. St. André—expresses his 
gratitude to the Lyon tresgentil (By) 


A qui ie doibz ma vie deux fois deué 
C’est a sauoir nourrie, et defendue, 

Et me nourrit trois ans dedans sa caue 
Pour luy auoir vne espine tirée 

Hors de son pied, et sa playe curée. 


The espine refers to the great famine of 1531, from which the 
inhabitants of the city suffered terribly. It was during that year 
that the benevolent Jean de Vauzelles founded the Auméne géné- 
rale; and at once, according to the legend, the pestilence ceased its 
ravages.1® Vérité praises the generosity of the city in the following 
terms: 

Hoste de ’homme est vrayement Lyon 
Qui tous recoipt les estrangiers et serfz 
Les nourrissant de tous metz et dessers 
Quand au bancquet d’aulmosne les conuie, 
Leur ministrant et preseruant la vie 

Pour luy auoir osté la violence 

De la poignante espine Pestilence 

Qui n’y fut oncq’ depuis l’aulmosne faicte. 
Mais vous orrez sa parolle parfaicte 

Et ne fault ia en esbahir vos testes 

Si Lyon parle: aussi font d’aultres bestes. 


The last four pages of the work (C3 and 4, r° and v°) contain 
some epigrams sur aulcunes choses memorables, aduenues a Lyon, 
audict an 1541. The first is devoted to the adventures of Captain 
Tholosan, and bears as sub-title the words liberté plus que vie. 
The poet relates how 


“For a brief review of this play, see Fréres Parfaict, III, pp. 45-46. 
* Pericaud, op. cit., p. 52. 
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Le Capitaine Antoine Tholosan 

Pour acomplir vn grand faict, tost l’osant 
Hardy de cueur: de corps et membres fort, 
Le corrupteur de sa soeur mist a mort: 
Osant de force en default de Justice, 
Parquoy craignant d’un tel faict le supplice 
En France vint, ou charge eut de gensdarmes 
Et son pays Piedmont surprint par armes 
Au Roy Francois en grand’ part, le rendant. 


This valliant captain was arrested for lése majesté, and im- 
prisoned at Lyons. On the eve of the St. Jean, he killed his three 
guards, and managed to escape during the storm. Re-arrested on 
the frontier of Germany, he was brought back to Lyons and decapi- 
tated. Even this tragic event does not escape the esprit of our 
poet—witness the closing verses: 


Ainsi fina le plus hardy meurtrier 
Qui se meslast oncques de tel mestier. 
S’il est captif maintenant en enfer 
D’estre tué se garde Lucifer. 

S’il est au ciel: c’est vn pays libere 
D’ond departir iamais ne delibere. 


The next epigram has for its subject a famous beauty of Lyons, 
Jehanne Reste, or Creste. Gilbert Ducher was also enamoured of 
her charms.** According to Aneau, an admirer offered her two 
crowns, si vn passant ramonneur el’ baisoit. The poet continues: 


™ Cf. Breghot du Lut, Mélanges tiogr. et litt., Lyons, 1828, p. 212. The 

epigram of Ducher is addressed to Janam Crestam Lugdunensem, and is thus 
conceived : 

Ut turmatim homines cogebat adire Corinthum 

Conspicuo formae Lais honore suae: 

Sic formosarum tu formosissima, prorsus 

Naturae excellens artificis specimen, 

Si quo extra prodis, Lugdunum effunditur omne: 

Humanos oculos tam vehementer alis. 

Auertant Superi:ne nubis, Cresta marito 

Acrisio: et fias, clausa domi, Danaé. 


Epigrammaton Libri Duo, 1538, p. 24. Pernetti states that the Latin poet, Voulté, 
also addressed her some verses, but Breghot du Lut thinks that he is mistaken. 
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Mais sans desdaing tres bien luy feit la Reste, 
Car appelant le ramonneur, !’arreste, 

Puis luy donnant les deux escuz, le baise. 

O ramonneur, mort bien, que tu fuz aise. 

Maint vouldroit estre a tel pris ramonneur. 

Or en jugez des trois qui plus vous plaise: 
L’orgueil confus, la noblesse ou bonheur (L3 v°). 


The volume closes with an epigram on the aduenture ruineuse de 
la maison du Porcellet a Lyon, tresbuchée sur trois ieunes gentilz- 
hommes, Monsieur de Cercy, Corberon et de Senecey, et plusieurs 
aultres ceans logez (C4 r°). The sudden collapse of this building 
was one of the favorite themes of the Lyonnese poets. It was 
located at the corner of the rue de l’Angile and of the rue de 
Flandre. The sign of this hotel was a porc sellé; but the name 
Porcellet was substituted by the poets in order to make a jeu de 
mots.® According to the Pére Anselme, this accident happened 
on the 2nd of February, 1540.!® The three young noblemen, who were 
killed, were Jacques Bouton de St Bury, seigneur de Corberon, 
Claude de Beauffremont, baron de Senecey, and Philibert de 
Sercy.2” The Pére de St. Romuald relates that these young gentle- 
men had gone to Lyons for the purpose of making wedding pur- 
chases.*4_ Besides the sixain, giving an account of this accident, 
which is quoted by St. Romuald, there is in the unpublished history 
of Guichenon an epitaph of fifty verses.22 The minutes of the 
meeting of the Echevins, on February 7, 1540, contain the following 
unpublished reference to this event: 

“ A esté mys en termes l’inconvenient venu puis huit jours en ¢a 
au lougeis du Porcellet, prés Sainct Heloy, duquel le derrier membre 


* Revue du Lyonnais, nouv. sér., XXX, 1865, pp. 354 etc. Another hotel 
bore the sign of a truie qui file. 

* Hist. généal. et chronol. de la maison royale de France, fol. 

* Pierre Palliot, in his Hist. généal. de la maison de Bouton (Paris, 1671, 
fol., p. 326), says that Claude Bouton, father of Jacques, was “seigneur de 
Corberon, de St. Bury, etc., Chambellan de l’empereur Charles Quint, Premier 
Maitre d’Hétel de Ferdinand, Archiduc d’Autriche, Grand Ecuyer de la Reine 
de Hongrie, etc.” 

“Trésor chronol. et hist. contenant ce qui s’est passé de plus remarquable 
et curieux dans Estat ... depuis lan... 1200 jusqu’d Pan 1647, 3me partie, 
Paris, 1647, fol., pp. 549-50. 

*In the library of the School of Medicine at Montpellier. 


ay 


a 
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dud. lougeis est tumbé de nuyt et y avoit monsr. Senecé, gros per- 
sonnaige et trois autres gentilz hommes de grosse maison et autres 
marchans estrangers y estans lougez y sont demeurez mors au grant 
inconvenient et scandelle de lad. ville et marchans.?* 

Aneau’s poem on the collapse of this hotel bears the title, Mal 
tousiours prest: aenigme (C4 r°). Then comes a quatrain, which 
is as follows: 


Dedans le corps d’un Lyon merueilleux 
Trois Adonis (vn porceau perilleux) 
Tua sans dent et sans les auoir mords 
Qui enterrez furent plutost que morts. 


After this is a douzain in Latin, which the author republished 
in his Picta Poesis in 1552 (p. 117). And finally there is a transla- 
tion des vers precedens. 


Vne nuict, en vn lict couchez ensemble estoient 
Trois ieunes gentilz hom’s de noblesse premiere 
Les deux, qui dormiroit au milieu, debatoient. 
Sur vn liure le tiers veilloit auec lumiere. 
Bruyt se faict. La maison tombe en rude maniere. 
Et mesme sort, nuyct, mort ces trois hommes encombre. 
Mil cing cens quarante ans tourné auoit en nombre 
Le temps, quand a Lyon telle ruine aduint. 
Leurs noms furent Cercy, Corberon, Senecey. 
Comme vn mesme malheur: mesme tumbeau conuint 
S’ilz ont mesme maison au ciel? de ce ne scay. 

Ainsi soit. 

Joun L. Geric 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


(To be continued) 


* Actes cons. de Lyon, BBs8, fol. 136. Three days later (Feb. 10), the 
Echevins decided “de faire visiter les vieilles maisons de ceste ville ruynans et 
qui sont en doubte de tumber pour obvier aux inconveniens qui s’en pourroient 
en suyvre ainsi qu’il est advenu puis dix jours en ca ou environ au logeur du 
Porscelles duquel le dernier (derriére) dudit logeur est tumbé de auyt et y 
sont demourez le sieur de Senecé et trois autres gentilzhommes et marchans et 
quelques femmes et enfants qui y estoient lougez qui y ont esté veus et morts. 
...” Rev. du Lyonnais, loc. cit. For other references to the same accident, 
see Cochard’s article in Breghot du Lut’s Mélanges, p. 193, and Colonia, Hist. 
litt. de Lyon, Lyons, 1730, II, p. 660. 








GONZALO DE BERCEO IN SPANISH LITERARY 
CRITICISM BEFORE 1780 


N Spanish literature the first poet whose name we know with 
certainty is Gonzalo de Berceo, who flourished in the first half 
of the thirteenth century. The first complete edition of his works 
did not appear until toward the end of the eighteenth century. 
What happened to them and what was thought of them during the 
five centuries that intervened between the death of the poet and the 
year 1780, when the learned Librarian of the King, Don Tomas 
Antonio Sanchez, published the second volume of his Colleccién de 
Poesias Castellanas Anteriores al Siglo XV, giving it the sub-title 
of Poesias de Don Gonzalo de Berceo? 

The question is not without interest; neither are the results of 
the investigations that lead us toward the possibility of answering 
it. Consequently, I purpose setting forth with the utmost brevity 
the results that I have so far been able to obtain from my investi- 
gations. In citing the texts that speak of Berceo, I shall not stop 
to comment on them, nor even to correct the errors—sometimes 
rather serious—they may contain. 

Five years previous to the edition of Sanchez, we find some very 
interesting passages in a work of the Reverendo Padre Fray Martin 
Sarmiento, entitled Memorias para la Historia de la Poesia y poetas 
espanoles." Berceo is treated in several places, but principally in 
two. When writing of the Versos Alexandrinos, which he would 
prefer to call Versos Castellanos or Versos de Berceo, he devotes to 
our poet paragraphs 431 to 445; and on coming down to the Poetas 
Espaiioles del Siglo XIII, he treats in extenso of Berceo in para- 
graphs 572 to 600, occupying pages 253 to 268. The chief im- 
portance of this last passage lies in the fact that it gives an analysis 
of the contents of two codices then existing in the Archives of San 
Millan. By means of this analysis we learn that Sarmiento was 
acquaintea with the following works of Berceo: Misterios de la 
Misa (with a note about another codex of this work in the Biblio- 

* Madrid, 1775. 
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teca Nacional, which completes the one at San Millan), Los Serales 
que aparescerdn ante el dia del Juicio, Duelo de la Virgen, some 
Himnos, Loores de la Virgen, Milagros de la Virgen, Vida de Santa 
Aurea, and Vida de San Millén. The Vida de Santo Domingo, 
which previously belonged to this codex, had already been separated 
from it in order that it might be sent to the Archivo de Silos. 

As a résumé of all his thought, Sarmiento declares (§$§ 597-600) 
that it is very much to be desired that all the works of Berceo should 
be printed, because they are “so to speak the key of the Old Castilian 
dialect and of the most remote Castilian poetry”; and he goes on to 
say (here and sometimes elsewhere I translate from the Spanish) : 


For these reasons, and others that I omit, and because of the re- 
mote antiquity of Berceo, and also because of the amount of his work 
that has survived, our Maestro Don Gonzalo de Berceo, Benedictine 
Monk of San Millan, should henceforth be called the ‘ Poet Ennius 
of Spain’, or the ‘Spanish Ennius’. I am not ignorant of the fact 
that the Poet Juan de Mena is already in possession of this title. 
But it is self-evident that Juan de Mena entered into the possession 
thereof only because the first man who called him the ‘Spanish 
Ennius’ had no knowledge of Berceo. Not even did the Marqués 
de Santillana, contemporary and fellow-poet of Juan de Mena, make 
mention of the Poet Berceo, in his oft-cited Carta. The famous 
three hundred octaves of Arte Mayor, which Juan de Mena wrote, 
their fair antiquity, their metaphorical and already antiquated style, 
&c., earned for him that epithet. And since it is evident that Berceo 
antedates Juan de Mena by more than two centuries; that if his 
‘Poetry’ were reduced to octaves it would amount to more than 
fifteen hundred of them; and that his style is more antiquated, 
more pure and more simple, to say nothing of the more sacred 
character of his subjects, we should now apply to the Poet Berceo 
the title of ‘ Spanish Ennius.’ 


In 1771 Enrique Florez refers to Berceo in order to demon- 
strate the dedication of the Church of Santo Domingo de Silos.” 


53 - - - No ves aqui mas de un Cardenal Legado, 
que era Ricardo. 


54 Lo mismo publicéd Berceo en sus poesias, verso 
667, donde dice: 


*Enrique Florez: Espafia Sagrada, Tomo XXVI, Madrid, MDCCLXXI. 
Tratado de Burgos. Cap. 3. Obispos de Burgos. Gomez II. Consagracion 
de la Iglesia de S. Domingo de Silos. 
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Era por aventura festa bien sennalada 
El] dia en que fuera la Eglesia sagrada, 
Avie grand Clericia por la fiesta aplegada, 
La yente de los legos adur serie contada. 
Un Cardenal de Roma, que vino por Legado 
Facie estonz Concilio, Ricart era nomnado, 
De Bispos, & Abades avie hy un fonsado 
Ca viniera con ellos mucho buen coronado. 


A matter of sixteen years previous to the appearance of the 
quotation by Enrique Florez, another author who was studying 
ancient Castilian poetry produced a book in which mention is made 
of Berceo. I refer to the work entitled Origenes de la poesia caste- 
llana, by Luis Josef Velazquez. I have been able to see only an 
edition of Malaga, 1797, which calls itself a second edition. The 
first edition must have been of 1754, inasmuch as this second edi- 
tion reproduces the original censura, dated January 12, 1754. The 
author treats of Berceo in three places, and we read (pp. 33-34 of 
the copy belonging to the Hispanic Society of America, edition of 
Malaga, 1797): 


The most ancient Castilian poet of whom we have any notice 
does not appear before the end of the twelfth or the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. There lived at that time Gonzalo de Berceo, a 
native of the village of that name, and a monk in the monastery of 
San Millan, from whose archives it is proven that he was still living 
in 1211. He wrote, in Castilian verses of twelve, thirteen and four- 
teen syllables, the lives of several saints, such as San Vicente Levita, 
San Millan, and Santo Domingo, together with other verses about 
the battle of Simancas, which the King Don Ramiro II of Leén 
won against the Moors. These and other poems of this author are 
preserved in manuscript in two volumes in the monastery of San 
Millan. Among the manuscripts of the Royal Library at Madrid 
there are others of his poems concerning the sacrifice of the Mass; 
and ‘of all of them the only one that has yet been published is the 
life of Santo Domingo de Silos, taken from the manuscript of San 
Millan, and printed, with other documents concerning the life of the 
saint, by Fray Sebastian Vergara. 

The King Don Alfonso the Learned, who lived about this time, 
not only composed the cdntigas gallegas, but also many couplets 
and verses in Castilian. The Libro de la vida y hechos de Ale- 
sxandro Magno is written in the same kind of verses and couplets as 
the poems of Berceo. The Libro de las querellas has another kind 
of verse, which we cail Arte Mayor. 
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This last paragraph is of interest because of the light it throws 
incidentally upon the question of Berceo’s authorship of the Libro 
de Alexandre. A few pages later Velazquez remarks (pp. 42-43): 


This age may be considered as the infancy of Castilian poetry. 
The poets of this time, who lacked invention and genius, scarcely 
succeeded in being good rimers. From some fragments from the 
works of poets of that age it is easy to see how rude were the be- 
ginnings of our poetry. Gonzalo de Berceo begins thus the Life 
of Santo Domingo [two coplas are quoted] and closes thus the 
Life of San Vicente Levita [one copla is quoted]. The Book of 
the Life and Deeds of Alexander the Great, by King Alfonso el 
Sabio, reads as follows [one copia is given]. 


From this statement there is no doubt at all that Velazquez con- 
siders Berceo as not being the author of the Libro de Alexandre. 

The third passage in which Velazquez speaks of Berceo is de- 
voted to a discussion of the origin of poetry in general and an 
analysis of the various kinds of meter. And we read (pp. 67-69) : 


If it be true that our poetry owes its origin to music, it is also 
very probable that Castilian verse sprang from the same source; 
and that the artifice of our verses is due rather to the accidental 
quantity and proportion of the ballads than to the ingenious inven- 
tion of the poets themselves. Castilian poetry was born in very 
rude centuries, whose ear did not seek such varied and delicate 
proportions, nor were our first poets learned enough to be able to 
imitate in their verses the artifice of the Greeks and Latins, whom ¢ 
they scarcely knew. The Monk of Berceo gives a proof of this, 
when at the beginning of the Life of Santo Domingo he asserts that 
he determined to write his poem in Castilian verse because he was 
entirely ignorant of the artifice of Latin poetry. 


The longer verses of thirteen and fourteen syllables are the 
oldest among us; since they were used by the Monk of Berceo, by 
King Alfonso el Sabio himself, and the Infante Don Manuel in the 
first century of Castilian poetry. 

Taking advantage of the indication given by Velazquez as cited 
above, and turning to the book of Vergara, we find that in 1736, 
almost twenty years earlier, this distinguished Benedictine not 
only published for the first time a work of Berceo (his Vida de 
Santo Domingo de Silos), but that he gave also information con- 
cerning the author and concerning the manuscripts that contain the 
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said Life, together with a description of the place in which they 
were preserved and of their condition in the third decade of the 
eighteenth century. The work of Vergara is entitled: Vida|y 
Milagros|de el Thaumaturgo Espaiol,|Moyses Segundo, | Re- 
demptor de Cautivos, Abogado de los Felices Partos, | S‘** Domingo 
Manso, | Abad Benedictino, | Reparador de el Real Monasterio | de 
Silos | que dedica, y ofrece|al R™: P. M. Fr. Bernardo Martin, | 
General de la Congregacion de San Benito de Espana, | é Inglaterra, 
&c.|el P. Fr. Sebastian de| Vergara, Hijo de dicho Real Monas- 
terio. | Con Privilegio.| En Madrid: En la Imprenta de los Here- 
deros de Francisco|del Hierro. Afio de 1736. In paragraph five 


of the prologue Vergara says (speaking of the various authors 
whom he reproduces) : 


The second is D. Gonzalo de Berceo, native of Berceo, and son 
of the illustrious Monastery of San Millan, who put into Castilian 
verse what they sent him in Latin from Silos. From the death of 
Grimaldus down to Berceo there is no notice or record of the 
marvels of the Saint: I know not whether through carelessness on 
the part of the Monks, or through fires that the archives suffered, 
or through Berceo’s having lost part of the Miracles that were sent 
to him, as he confesses. The certainty is that it fell to this author 
to write the prodigious conception of Santo Domingo de Guzman, 
whose contemporary he was; since by the archives of San Millan it 
is shown that he was alive in the year 1211. 


In paragraph seven of the same prologue Vergara continues: 


At the request of a friend I give to the press these three authors, 
with the very words of their originals, which are preserved in the 
archives of Silos. . . . Berceo has been completed by means of an 
ancient copy, and in consequence thereof, starting with copla 166 
the Castilian varies somewhat, because it is not of the original.* 


Although Sebastian Vergara was the first to give a printed edi- 
tion of any of Berceo’s works, he is, as we shall see, far from being 
the first who knew of Berceo and spoke of his work. 

In 1696 appeared, in Rome, the posthumous work of Nicolas 
Antonio: Bibliotheca Hispana Vetus, in two volumes. In the 

*A careful examination of the text, and a collation thereof with the other 
manuscripts, shows this statement to contain a misprint. The variation begins 


with copla 686. Vide: Santo Domingo de Silos par Gonzalo de Berceo (ed. Fitz- 
Gerald), Chaps. II and III, pp. xvj—-xxvij. 
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second of them the whole of paragraph twelve in chapter one of the 
seventh book is devoted to Berceo. Although full of mistakes that 
subsequent editions never entirely eliminated, the paragraph is not 
devoid of interest: 


GUNDISALVUS DE BeErsEo Benedictinus monachus in eodem 
S. Emiliani monasterio scripsit carmine illius aevi usitato, quod 
tredecim pedibus constat, vulgarique nomine audit endecha doblada, 
Sanctorum quorundam Vitas, aliaque. Inter has eminet S. Vin- 
centii levitae illa que incipit : 

Quando ofrecio Christus la su carne preciosa 
definitque his versibus: 


Gonzalo fue su nombre, que hizo este tratado 
En San Millan de suso fue de nifiez criado, 
Natural de Berzeo, dode San Milla fue nado. 
Dios guarde la su alma de poder del pecado. 


Sunt & Vite sancti Amiliani, & S. Dominici de Silos, necnon & 
carmen aliud de proelio Septimancensi (De la batalla de Simancas) 
quo Ranimirus II. Legionis Rex anno CMXXXVIII. Sarrace- 
norum exercitum pené ad internecionem delevit: exempla item, seu 
monita ad promovendam pietatem. Membranaceis duobus volumi- 
nibus hec & alia ejus opera custodiuntur in ccenobii S. Amiliani 
archivo. Floruisse autem Gundisalvum sub Alphonso VI. Rege 
circa an. MLXXX. ex relatione ad nos ab eodem monasterio trans- 
missa notum facimus. Hunc S. Dominici Vite auctorem nescio 
quare Megiam vocat Ludovicus Arizius, Benedictinus & ipse, in 
Abulensis urbis historia. 


Nicolas Antonio, who preceded Vergara by some forty years, 
had been himself preceded by another writer who in 1677 published 
in Madrid a work entitled: La Perla de Catalufia. Historia de 
nuestra Setiora de Monserrate. Escrita por el Maestro Fray Gre- 
gorio de Argaiz, cronista de la religion de San Benito. Madrid, 
1677. This work is divided into six treatises. In the fourth treatis 
mention is made of “The Writers that the Order has had in these 
Congregations of Castilla, Portugal, and Catalufia, together with 
‘Aragon and Navarra, belonging to the Black Cowl”; and we read 


(pp. 438-9) : 


Gonzalo, a native of Berceo, a small place in the Province of 
Rioja, three leagues to the South of the city of Najera, and a monk 
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in the Monastery of San Millan, as he confesses in his ‘Life of 
Santo Domingo de Silos,’ began to flourish at this time. He was a 
Castilian poet, and (so :ar as I know) no other poet is found who 
has written with that meter in the vulgar tongue. I am fully aware 
that some writers say that Betic Spaniards, from the very begin- 
nings of the peopling of Spain by Tubal, had their laws written in 
verse; but they do not say in what verse, nor in what language; 
whether it was in Hebrew or in the primitive language of Spain, 
let others demonstrate. Don Gonzalo de Berceo, seme six hundred 
years ago [an error of about one hundred and fifty years] wrote 
in Castilian verse the Life of Santo Domingo de Silos. Let the 
antiquarians give me other verses earlier than these and we 
will grant priority to him who shall be shown to have writ- 
ten them, and until such another shall appear, let Don Gon- 
zalo have the honor of being called the first Castilian poet 
whom we find. Fray Antonio de Yepes quoted some of these 
verses, but the beginning is as follows [and Argaiz quotes the first 
three coplas]. In such style he goes on recounting in great detail 
the life and miracles of that Saint, with such devout and delightful 
consonance that I have no doubt that, if the whole book were 
printed, so illustrious a relic would be well received and read. It is 
preserved in the archives of San Millan, where the Saint took the 
habit of Monk and was Prior; and there is a copy thereof in the 
archives of Santo Domingo de Silos, where he was Abbot. [At 
this point Argaiz quotes another copla, 757, and continues.] Don 
Gonzalo de Berceo wrote, in addition to the life of Santo Domingo 
de Silos, the lives of other saints, together with the translation of 
San Felices. He flourished about 1180, when Don Alfonso VI was 
reigning in Castile. Mention is made of Gonzalo and of his great 
authority by Fray Gaspar Ruiz, a Monk of Santo Domingo de Silos, 
in the manuscript history of the Saint that I have in my possession, 
and by Fray Antonio de Yepes in the life of San Garcia, Abbot of 
San Pedro de Arlanza. 


As is seen, Argaiz praises Berceo not only because of his an- 
tiquity, but also because of the quality of his verse. We must also 
bear in mind that he mentions as written by our author other works 
than the life of Santo Domingo de Silos. At the end of the passage 
just quoted, we find the names of Fray Gaspar Ruiz and Fray 
Antonio de Yepes, and we must not forget that Argaiz asserts that 
Ruiz’s manuscript history of the saint is in his possession. This 
work of Ruiz I have never succeeded in seeing, nor do I even know 


whether or not it has been published ; but I have seen the aforesaid 
work of Yepes. 
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But long before we get back to Yepes, we find a book published 
in 1653 in Madrid, and bearing the title: El| Moysen Segundo. 
| Nvevo| Redentor de Espaiia.|N. P. Santo Domingo Manso, | 
Monge Benito, | (Aclamado hasta ahora, Santo | Domingo de Silos.) 
Su Vida, | sus virtvdes, y milagros, antes, y| despves de sv mverte. | 
Escrivia|el R. P. Maestro Fray Ambrosio Gomez, | Predicador 
General de la | Religion de San Benito. Here we read in two 
different passages some very interesting statements concerning 
Berceo and his acquaintance and friendship with Santo Domingo. 
We read also statements concerning Berceo’s personal knowledge 
of the miracles wrought by the Saint, together with an interesting 
analysis of some of the most important passages in his Life of 
Santo Domingo (page 4, near the end of § 4): 


Que Santo Domingo fue Manso por apellido, y varonia, afirma 
el Maestro Don Gongalo de Verceo (natural de Verceo, vezino a 
Cafias) que conocid 4 Santo Domingo, que le comunicé, y juntos 
viuieron en el Monasterio de San Millan de la Cogolla: como 
escriuiré despues en el libro segundo en el capitulo doze, en el 
numero nouenta y ocho. 

5. Fue Don Gongalo hombre piadoso, y docto, ocupauase en 
escriuir las vidas de los Satos en verso: La de San Millan compuso, 
la de su Maestro San Felix, la de Santo Domingo de Silos, y otras 
muchas que guarda en su Archiuo el Conuento Real de San Millan 
de la Cogolla. . . . Seysciétos afios ha q escriuio D. Gongalo Ver- 
ceo, y habla de Sato Domingo que fue amigo suyo, que le venerd 
por Santo y tuuieron las patrias muy vezinas. . 

6. Da principio 4 la vida de Santo Domingo; y auiendo inuo- 
cado en su fauor al Padre, al Hijo, y al Espiritu Santo (que de los 
que escriuen verdades Christianas, estas son las Musas) dize: 


Quiero que lo sepades luego de la primera, 
Cuya es la historia, ponervos en carrera, 
Es de Santo Domingo, toda bien verdadera, 
El que dizen de Silos &c. 


Habla luego de sus padres, y prosigue: 


Iuan auia nombre el su padre honrado, 
del linage de Mans vn home sefialado, 
amador de derecho, &c. 


Iuan Manso pues se Ilamé el padre de Santo Domingo, legitima, 
como frondosa rama del tronco ilustre, y Real de los Sefiores de 
Vizcaya y de los Reyes de Nauarra. 
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Upon consulting the passage referred to at the beginning of this 
extract we see that Gomez again treats of Berceo, and at the end 
of page 193 we read: 


Conocid pues don Gongalo 4 Sato Domingo; porq florecia en 
su edad, y porque se crid en el Monasterio de Suso, ddde Santo 
Domingo fué Prior y leuado de su deuocid, escribid la vida de 
nuestro Moysen en verso. 

No concluye poco el argumento: pero aun le da mas fuerca su 
misma autoridad. Podera D. Gongalo, q fué Santo Domingo al 
Monasterio de Cafias; q le hallé destruido; que le edificd; que de- 
dicd el Téplo, y enriquecidé la Iglesia, y claustro de ornamentos y 
halajas. El dize que lo vid. 


Compuso la Iglesia, esto bien lo creades, 

De libros, y de ropas, é de muchas bondades, 
Sufrid en este comedio muchas aduersidades. 
Yo Gongalo que fago esto a su honor, 

Yo lo vi, asst veya la faz del criador. 


Este Autor que alcangd los tiempos de Santo Domingo, y fue 
testigo de vista de sus virtudes, y milagros; quado refiere la libertad 
q did al captiuo Seruando, escribe. 


Fizose el ruydo por toda la cibdad, 

Que el Santo Confessor ficiera tal bondad, 
Non fincd en Villa Obispo, nin Abad, 

Que a@ Seruante non fizo muy gra solemnidad. 
El Legado mismo con tan buen varon, 
Cantando tibi laus, fizo gran procession, 

E luego iste Sanctus con la su oracion, 
Ouieron esse dia la [sic] gentes gran perdon. 


Que el Cardenal Ricardo publicd su santidad en Roma, dize Don 
Gongalo, y que le canonigd el Sumo Pontifice Vrbano Segundo, 
afirma. Si su verdad sustenta, poco importa que disuene en los 
oydos el verso. 


Maguer, que era ante por precioso contado; 
Despues en adelante fue mucho mas preciado: 
Publicdle en Roma D. Ricardo el Legado: 
Fue por Santo cumplido del Papa otorgado. 


The good friar was about one hundred and seventy-five years 
out of the way in his reckoning and he was quoting from a corrupt 
text that led to further erroneous deductions, but that is of no 
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importance for our purpose. He knew of Berceo and knew several 
of his works, one of them pretty thoroughly, although none had yet 
been published. He also maintained that Berceo told the truth 
about the saint and his canonization, and that if he told the truth 
it matters little that his verse sound a bit harsh to delicate ears. 

This tempered adverse criticism of the versification of our poet 
may have been original with Gomez, but it was not the first time 
that an adverse opinion had been expressed, for the aforesaid Fray 
Antonio de Yepes had preceded him by some forty years and his 
opinion had been much more severe. Let us hear what Fray An- 
tonio has to say :* 


“In order to learn the whole truth concerning the revelation that 
San Garcia had, I have wished this time to use, in addition to the 
tradition, and paintings and memoirs that exist in San Pedro de 
Arlanza, a history of Santo Domingo de Silos written by an author 
named Megia who lived very close to those times, on which account 
it will be necessary to pardon the very barbarous verses that he 
wrote. Although I confess that it is the least polished poetic style 
that has ever been composed in Spain, I have still wished to make 
use of it, because, underneath that rusticity and sackcloth, grave 
and learned men have found things of substance that they could use. 
Among other things he says the following words which I think it 
will be impossible for the reader to peruse without laughing, for 
they continue as follows. .. .” 


He then quotes two stanzas (266-267) of the Life of Santo 
Domingo by Berceo, whom he erroneously calls Megia. 

Fortunately for our author, all the critics do not coincide in 
this adverse verdict concerning the quality of his poetry. We have 
already read the high opinion that Sarmiento professed for Berceo. 
Two years previous to the appearance of the book of Yepes, Pru- 
dencio de Sandoval, in 1615, published his work which is usually 
called the “ Histories of the Five Bishops.”® In it, when speaking 
of the translation of the remains of the three martyrs (Vicente, 

*Fray Antonio de Yepes, Corénica General de la Orden de San Benito. 
Tomo VI (Valladolid, 1617), folio 208 recto. 

® Historias de los cinco obispos. The real title, with the omission of minor 
details, as indicated, was: Historias de Idacio, Obispo, ... de Isidoro, Obispo 
de Badajoz, . . . de Sebastiano, Obispo de Salamanca, . . . de Sampiro, Obispo 


de Astorga,...de Pelagio, Obispo de Ouiedo,... Recogidas por don Fray 
Prudencio de Sandoual .. . Afio 1615 . . . Pamplona. 
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Sabina, and Cristeta), and mentioning those who had treated the 
same subject, he says (pp. 346-351): 


In addition to this, Master Friar Gonzalo de Berceo, a highly 
esteemed theologian and poet of those times, knew those who were 
present at this translation and wrote an account thereof in verse, 
the most heroic that was used by our Castilians. Because of its 
great antiquity I quote it here from the life and miracles of Santo 
Domingo de Silos, who was Abbot at the time of the translation and 
was present thereat together with the glorious San Garcia, who was 
Abbot of Arlanza. 


Hereupon Sandoval quotes, more or less incorrectly (at least so 
far as concerns any manuscript now known to us), from the life of 
Santo Domingo de Silos by Berceo the seventeen coplas, 261-277, 
wherein is given the account of this translation. As we have seen, 
these verses, that Yepes called “most barbarous” and “ incapable 
of being read without laughter,” are considered by Sandoval the 
most heroic verses ever written in Castilian. 

We have one more testimony, still more ancient, of Berceo’s 
having been known while his works were still inedited. In the 
‘History of the Greatnéss of the City of Avila’ by Fray Luis Ariz,® 
published at Alcala de Henares in 1607, on the verso of folio 31 in 
the First Part we read: 

“What is found written in the Ancient History of Santo Do- 
mingo de Silos. Written by Megia.” 

Then follow thirty-five verses from Berceo’s Life of Santo Do- 
mingo, beginning at copla 260c and continuing, with certain omis- 
sions of single verses or whole coplas, as far as 271d. One of the 
chief interests attaching to this citation of thirty-five verses lies in 


* Historia|de las grandezas|de la Ciudad de Auila.|Por el Padre Fray Luys 
Ariz Monge Benito.|Dirigida a la Ciudad de Auila, y sus dos|Quadrillas.|En la 
primera par-|te trata qual de los quarenta y tres Hercu-|les fve el mayor, y 
como siendo|Rey de Espafia, tuuo amores con vna Africana, en quien tuuo|yn 
hijo, que fundé a Auila. Tratase, que naciones la posseye-|ron, hasta que la 
conuirtio el glorioso san Segundo, compafie-|ro de los seys Obispos que embiaron, 
san Pedro, y san Pa-|blo, dende Roma, y adonde estan los seys. Prosi-|gue el 
Auctor, los demas Obispos que ha|tenido Auila, y los cuerpos santos que|tiene, 
y como fue hallado san Se-|gundo, y su traslacion, con{las fundaciones de|sus 
Yglesias.|(.?.)|Con Preuilegio, En Alcala de Henares, Por Luys|Martinez 
Grande. Afio de. 1607. 
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the fact that the version represented does not coincide absolutely 
with that of any manuscript now known to us. 

Whether there be other authors still more ancient who mention 
Gonzalo de Berceo I do not know, but in any case we have already 
seen that,@uring more than a century and a half previous to the 
first complete edition of his works, frequent and appreciative refer- 
ence is made to our venerable poet. 


J. D. Frrz-Geratp 
University oF ILLINOIS 











THE DEVIL AS A DRAMATIC FIGURE IN THE SPANISH 
RELIGIOUS DRAMA BEFORE LOPE DE VEGA 


HILE many Spanish plays of the sixteenth century have 
recently been published, comparatively little attention has 
been paid to some of the characters which constantly appear in these 
plays. In the drama of the sixteenth century we find many charac- 
ters which were developed by the more skilful dramatists of the 
following century and a study of these earlier plays is necessary to 
a complete understanding of the more finished products. It is the 
purpose of this article to study the Devil as a dramatic figure in the 
Spanish religious drama before Lope de Vega. Appended is a list 
of the plays which were accessible to me in which the Devil appears, 
and they are grouped for the sake of convenience into Mysteries, 
Plays on the Lives of Saints, and Moralities. 


MYSTERIES 


I. Aucto del Peccado de Adan, pub. by Leo Rouanet, Coleccién de 
Autos, Farsas y Coloquios del siglo XVI, 1g01, vol. ii, p. 133. 

II. Aucto de la Prevaricacion de Nuestro Padre Adan, Rouanet, 
op. cit., vol. ii, p. 167. 

III. Auto de Cain y Abel, Rouanet, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 150. 

IV. Victoria de Christo, aucto tercero by Bartolomé Palau, Roua- 
net, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 383. 

V. Victoria de Christo, aucto quinto by Bartolomé Palau, Rouanet, 
op. cit., vol. iv, p. 393. 

VI. Aucto de la Paciencia de Job, Rouanet, op. cit., vol. iv, p. 105. 

VII. Farsa de los Doctores by Diego Sanchez de Badajoz. Pub. by 
Barrantes in vol. xii of the Libros de Antaio, p. 53. 

VIII. Aucto de la Resurrecion de Nuestro Setior, Rouanet, op. cit., 
vol. iv, p. 66. 

IX. Aucto de la Redencion del Genero Humano: Rouanet, op. cit., 
vol. iv, p. 47. 
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Pays ON LIvEs oF SAINTS 


X. Auto de Sanct Christoval, Rouanet, op. cit., vol. i, p. 451. 

XI. ‘Aucto de un Milagro de Sancto Andres, Rouanet, op. cit., vol. 
i, p. 468. 

XII. Aucto del Martyrio de Sancta Barbara, Rouanet, op. cit., vol. 
ii, p. 78. 

XIII. Farsa de Santa Barbara by Diego Sanchez de Badajoz. Pub. 
by Barrantes in vol. xi of the Libros de Antajio, p. 205. 


Moratity Plays 


XIV. Aucto de Acusacion contra el Genero Humano, Rouanet, op. 
cit., vol. ii, p. 449. 

XV. Farsa Sacramental de la Residencia del Hombre, Rouanet, op. 
cit., vol. i, p. 152. 

XVI. Auto de la Residencia del Hombre, Rouanet, op. cit., vol. ii, 
P. 330. 

XVII. Aucto de los Hierros de Adan, Rouanet, op. cit., vol. ii, 
p. 216. 

XVIII. Aucto de la Culpa y Captividad, Rouanet, op. cit., vol. ii, 
Pp. 243. 

XIX. Aucto de la Verdad y la Mentira, Rouanet, op. cit., vol. ii, 
p. 421. 

XX. Farsa Sacramental llamada Desafio del Honbre, Rouanet, op. 
cit., vol. iii, p. 513. 

XXI. Farsa del Sacramento llamada la Esposa de los Cantares, 
Rouanet, op. cit., vol. iii, p. 212. 

XXII. El Paraiso y el Infierno, pub. by Gallardo, Ensayo de una 
biblioteca de libros raros y curiosos, vol. i, col. 980. 

XXIII. Auto da Barca da Gloria by Gil Vicente. Ed. of Lisbon, 
1852, vol. i, p. 270. (The other religious plays by Gil Vicente 
in which the Devil appears have not been included in this list as 
they are written in Portuguese. ) 

XXIV. Los Desposorios de Cristo by Joan Timoneda. Pub. by 
Pedroso in Biblioteca de Autores espaioles, vol. lviii, p. 104. 
XXV. Parabola Coenae. Pub. by Pedroso in Biblioteca de Autores 

espaioles, vol. lviii, p. 122. 
XXVI. Las Cortes de la Muerte by Michael de Carvajal and Luis 
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Hurtado. Pub. in Biblioteca de Autores espatoles, vol. xxxv, 
p. I. 

XXVII. Farsa Militar by Diego Sanchez de Badajoz. Pub. by 
Barrantes in vol. xi of the Libros de Antaiio, p. 353. 


In the Mystery plays, the Devil usually appears only in certain 
scenes which correspond to the Scriptural narrative or to the ac- 
counts found in the Apocryphal Gospels. The Devil of the Spanish 
drama was a creation, not of the people, but of theology, and the 
authors of the early Spanish plays followed their sources closely.’ 
The purpose of these plays was to teach sacred history and the 
doctrines of the Church, and although comic scenes were occasion- 
ally introduced to amuse the audience, the general tone was serious. 
The fall of Lucifer,? which was a popular subject for representa- 
tion in medieval literature, is not found in any of the Spanish plays 
which I have examined, although it is frequently alluded to, and is 
the cause of the Devil’s relentless hatred of mankind. For example, 
in (XXVII), p. 358, Lucifer says: 


Yo, Lucifer, alanzado 

De aquella divina corte, 

De tanta gloria privado, 

Venido 4 tan mal estado, 

No hay virtud que me soporte. 


In (I) and (II) the Devil appears as a serpent in the scene of 
the temptation and fall of Adam and Eve, according to the Scrip- 
tural account. In (III) and (IV) the Devil appears as the instiga- 
tor of the murder of Abel. The introduction of the Devil in this 
scene is doubtless due to the medieval idea which considered him 


*The Devil as a dramatic figure in other literatures has been studied in the 
following monographs and articles. H. Wieck, Die Teufel auf der mittel- 
alterlichen Mysterienbiihne Frankreichs, Leipzig, 1887; Weinhold, Ueber das 
Komische im altdeutschen Schauspiel, pub. in Gdsche Jahrbuch fiir Literatur- 
geschichte, Vol. I, p. 18; L. Cushman, The Devil and the Vice in the English 
Dramatic Literature before Shakespeare, Halle, 1900. References may also be 
found in D’Ancona, Originé del teatro italiano, Vol. I, pp. 526-35 and Petit de 
Julleville, Les Mystéres, Vol. I, p. 271 ff. For the general subject of the Devil, 
see Gustave Roskoff, Geschichte des Teufels, Leipzig, 1869. 

7A play entitled La soberbia y caida de Lucifer was represented at Seville 
in 1561. See José Sanchez Arjona, El Teatro en Sevilla en los siglos XVI y 
XVII, p. 315. 
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responsible for all the evil actions of man. The appearance of the 
Devil in (VI), in which he puts to the test the patience of Job, fol- 
lows the Scriptural narrative. The quarrel between the Devil and 
the Bobo in (VII) was introduced merely for comic effect. The 
temptation of Christ offered a good Devil-scene, but I have not been 
able to see any early Spanish play on that subject. A play entitled 
La Tentacién de Cristo was represented at Gerona in 1473* and 
Vasco Diaz Tanco wrote an auto entitled La Tentacién en el de- 
sierto.* In (VIII) the Devil was introduced simply for comic 
effect. The well known theme of the Harrowing of Hell is repre- 
sented in (IX), and relates the descent of Christ to Hell, the release 
of the damned souls and the binding of Satan. This theme, which 
is based on an interpretation of Psalm XXIV, 7—10 is found in the 
Descensus Christi ad Inferos, a work dating probably from the third 
century, and is also contained in the Apocryphal Gospel of Nico- 
demus. 

In (X) the author follows the story of St. Christopher as it 
appears in the Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine. The theme 
treated in (XI) is taken from the same source.® In (XIII) the 
Devil and an angel dispute for the soul of Santa Barbara before the 
tribunal of God. 

No. XIV treats the so-called Processus Satanas theme, a popu- 
lar allegory in nearly all the literatures of Europe. Here the Devil 
appears as the accuser of mankind before God. After twice postpon- 
ing the hearing, the case is tried, and the Virgin Mary appears as man’s 
advocate. The Devil objects that she is a woman and therefore has 
no standing in court, and also that her relationship with the Judge, 
Christ, makes her participation in the suit unfair. The Judge re- 
fuses to sustain these objections and the case proceeds. It ends 
with a formal sentence in favour of mankind, which is read by St. 
John, Clerk of the court. This play followed closely the version of 
the Processus Satanas attributed to Bartolus entitled Tractatus 
questionis ventilate coram domino nostro Jesu Christo etc. 

In (XV) and (XVI) we have a variant of the same theme. In 


* Mila y Fontanals, Origenes del teatro catalan, p. 210. 
“Gallardo, Ensayo de una biblioteca de libros raros y curiosos, Vol. II, 


col. 785. 
*Rouanet, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 206. 
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these plays, Hombre is summoned for trial by Conciencia before 
Justicia. He is defended by Angel de la Guarda, while Lucifer, 
Mundo and Carne appear as witnesses against him. In (XVII) 
Sabiduria, wishing to relieve Adam and his sons, offers to lead them 
to God. Ynorancia is guided by la Fe, Deseo by Esperanga, 
Voluntad by Caridad and Trabajo by Sabiduria herself. The pro- 
cession is halted by Herror, “que es el Demonio.” The sons of 
Adam, supported by their guardians, refuse to recognize the com- 
mands of Herror, and Misericordia announces that Adam is re- 
leased from his bonds through the birth of Christ. In (XVIII) 
Culpa and Captividad play the part of Devils although they are not 
specifically named so. They place in Hell two pilgrims and other 
characters who are released by Libertad. In (XIX) Verdad is 
about to be vanquished by Demonio, Malicia and Mentira when 
she is saved by the intervention of Justicia. In (XX) Lucifer sends 
Sobervia and Mentira to bear a challenge to Mankind. The latter, 
aided by Iglesia, Horacién and Penitencia, defeats Lucifer. In 
(XXI) the Devil tries to prevent the marriage of Alma with Christ, 
but disappears at a word from the latter. In (XXII) and (XXIII) 
the Devils appear as boatmen to carry the souls of the damned to 
Hell. The function of the Devil in (XXIV) and (XXV) is to 
carry off to Hell one who had incurred divine displeasure. In 
(XXVI) Satanas appears as the procurator of Hell at the Cortes 
of Death. In (XXVII) Lucifer, Mundo and Carne tempt Fraile 
to forsake his holy life, but are driven away by an angel. 

In marked contrast with the French religious plays in which the 
Devil appears under a great variety of names, the names of the 
Devils are restricted in the Spanish drama.* In many plays simply 
the word “demonio” or “diablo” is used. I have noted the follow- 
ing proper names: from the Old Testament, Asmodeo; from the 
Apocalypse, Lucifer; from the New Testament, Satan, Bercebu, 
Belial; from Greek mythology, Cancerolro (Cerberus), Caron. Of 
these, by far the most frequently used are Satan and Lucifer. Luci- 
fer and Satan are frequently accompanied by Carne and Mundo 
and by the Vices, such as Gula, Avaricia, Malicia, Mentira and 
Culpa. Lucifer and Satan are represented as the rulers of Hell 


* Wieck, op. cit., mentions 72 names of Devils in the French religious plays. 
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with multitudes of devils at their command in order to contrast with 
God and his hosts of angels. In (I) Asmodeo addresses Lucifer 
(ll. 262-3) as: 

Grande enperador Satan 

del negro rreyno perdido." 


This is a typical case of the confusion in the names of the devils. 
In (XIV), ll. 21-22, Lucifer addresses Satan and Caron as: 


Capitanes ynfernales 
de mi arte y del ynfierno. 


In (XXVI), p. 5, we find Satan accompanied by his lawyer, Lutero, 
“fuente de las herejias:” 
Satands. 


Como fué tan gran letrado, 
Liévole por abogado 

De los pleitos del infierno. 
Hacémosle cortesia 

Con Mahoma y sus iguales, 
Y ansi tiene monarquia 

En el infierno y valia 

Por sus letras infernales. 


Outfit. One of the earliest descriptions of a play in which devils 
occupy a prominent part is quoted by Schack as follows: 


Operae credo pretium erit, si spectacula quaedam in honorem 
regis Philipi Perpigniani edita narravero. Quae profecto magnifi- 
cenciam Barcinonum superarunt. Repraesentabantur rariae ex 
veteri et novo testamento historiae, Christi passio et plaeraque alia, 
paradisus et infernus, mero artificio constructa, in quibus innumerae 
machinae et papyro ita artificiose factae, ut intuentes fallerent verae 
quae bombardae crederentur. Paradisus autem, et qui inillo erant 
angeli infernum oppugnabant: Angeli candidis, Daemones auro ar- 
gentores intertextis bissinisque et sericeis induti erant vestibus ; accen- 
sae vero machinae maximo sonitu innumeras evocaverunt machinu- 
las, quas fuscas apellant, quae plures decem millibus feruntur, et nulla 
erat quae fulmen et creditum horrendum non ederet, ita ut omnia ar- 
dere coelumque, terram et aéra concuti et a sedibus commovere crede- 
res. Cessante vero strepitu et disperso in nubila fumo, stupor quidam 


"Cf. with this Dante, Inferno, XXXIV, 28, where Lucifer is called Lo impe- 
rador del doloroso regno. 
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omnium mentes occupavit, cum ex tanto apparatu totque ingentibus 
machinis neque rotarum neque conceptaculorum ullae apparent reli- 
quae, sed omnia evanuisse viderentur.® 


These plays were represented in the year 1500, and it is evident 
that the stage machinery used at that time in Catalunia was compli- 
cated and doubtless effective. 

Neither the stage directions nor the dialogue offer very definite 
information concerning the appearance of the devils. They were 
frequently represented as being black.® In (XVII), ll. 570-74, 
Ynorancia thus addresses Herror: 


Vellaco, moco de espuelas, 
andrajo de cachivache, 

negro como el azavache, 

que os quebrantare las muelas; 
vala el diablo al moarrache! 


In (XV), ll. 236-37, Honbre exclaims on the appearance of 
Lucifer, Carne and Mundo: 


Ojo! y que negra gente 
asoma por la ladera. 


In (XVIII), ll. 401-6, Bobo warns his father against Capti- 
vidad : 

Guarda que os engafiara 

qual otra negra presona, 

qu’es un diablo tesona. 

Aguarda, padre, aguarda, 

porque os engarrafara 

el salvajon. 


In (VI), ll. 321-4, when Satan asks Bobo to enter his service, 
the latter replies: 
Y diga, sefior, do nacio? 
Satan Porque lo preguntas? Parezcote mal? 
Bobo Ni aun muy bien tanpoco. Quemado venis 
del sol o del ayre. 
* Historia de la literatura y del arte dramdtico en Espafia, Vol. I, pp. 326-27. 


* The idea that the Devil was black goes back at least to the fourth century. 
See Roskoff, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 284. 
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In the same play, there is another allusion to the color of the 
Devil. Satan addresses Bobo as hermano, and Bobo replies, Il. 332- 
35: 

Mi hermano soys vos? Si tal a parido 
mi madre, yo muera vestido y calcgado! 
Mi madre hera blanca, vos soys tapetado; 
la otra rredonda, vos boquicunplido. 


In the contract for the representation of the Auto de Job (not 
the play published by M. Rouanet), dated March 2, 1592, the 
devil’s costume is described as follows: “el demonio principal con 
una tunicela de tafetan negro, cota, faldin y calgadilla y los otros 
tres demonios con tres ropas largas muy bien pintadas de bocas.’’?° 

It appears that occasionally the devil was represented as a 
dragon. In (XIV), 1. 703, Nuestra Sefiora refers to Satan as este 
dragon. In (VIII), ll. 1082-1086, San Pedro exclaims on seeing 
Lucifer : 

Ao! cata la tarasca 
que anda por los oteros! 
Mas, que mala cara afiasca! 
Dios! que pape mas corderos 
que diez lobos, segun tasca. 


The Devil was also sometimes represented with horns, tail and 
cloven foot. In (XVIII), ll. 183-85, the Bobo cries on seeing 
Captividad : 

O Dios, y que salvajon! 
Que barvaga trae el alimafion! 
paresce cola de aca. 


In (XIX), ll. 331-2, Bobo says of Demonio: 


Cuernos tiene, en buena fee; 
pardios, paresce mochuelo; 


and again in the same play, ll. 354-5, Bobo exclaims at the sight of 
Demonio: 


* Pérez Pastor, Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo espaiio] en los siglos 
XVI y XVII, p. 29. 
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Pardios, que tiene mi aguelo 
cuernos y pata hendida. 


In (VI), ll. 337-40 Bobo says to Satan: 


Bobo. Mas creo que soys hijo de gato rrabon. ; 
Satan. Como, mancebo? 
Bobo. Gran cola es aquesa! 

Dezi, vuestra guespeda a sido traviesa? 

Los cuernos os puso. Que largos que son! 


In (VIII), ll. 1087-1101, some of the Saints make fun of the 
appearance of the Devil: 


Santo Tomas Ora, dezi, pesi al moro 
con tan mala catadura, } 
que diabros de figura! 
que trae rrabo como toro, 
y ensomo la cornadura. 
San Juan Soys camello, o ansaron, 
© llobaga, o papagayo? 
Soys elefante, o lechon? 
Balga el diabro tal ensayo! 
Soys buitre, o camaleon? 
San Felipe Dome a Dios si en su manera | 
No me semeja a la rrasa 
porcaco de panadera, 
oO monaco, o duende casa, 
0 espantajo de higuera! 


In order to serve his evil designs, the devil frequently adopted a 
disguise. As in the Scriptural account, he appears as a serpent 
while tempting Eve. In (1) the stage direction reads: Entra Luci- 
fer en abitto de sierpe. In (X) the devil enters en abitio de cagador. 
In (XI) one devil appears as a page and the other as a young girl 
to lead a Bishop into sin. In (XXI) the devil appears en abitto de 
rrufian. 

It is likely that the devil sometimes wore a mask. In (XVII), 
1. 501, he is addressed as cara de perro. In (V1), ll. 316-7, he is 
represented as very thin and wearing a visor: 


Bobo. muy cganquivano y angosto venis. 
Algad un poquito, sefior, la visera. 
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In (IX), 1. 418, the devils were armed with large clubs. 

The devils sometimes gave vent to their anger by uttering loud 
cries or roars like a bull. In (VI), ll. 602-6, the Bobo describes as 
follows how he had escaped from the clutches of the Devil: 


El, quando me vido tan determinado, 
despidese luego con unos bufidos, 
como los osos qu’estan ya metidos 
so duros cordeles, con mafia cacgados, 
© como los toros que en lid van vencidos. 


In (XIII), p. 212, the Devil flees in fear, shouting Bu, bu, bu, 
bu. In (VII), p. 73, the Pastor attacks the Devil, who, finding him- 
self defeated, shouts: 


Diablo. Uuuuuuts4. 
Pastor. 3Ya perro dafiado aullas? 
Pensais de aventar las grullas ; 
Pues no me espantaras tt. 
Diablo. Bu, bu, bu, bu, bu, bu, bu. 
(Aqui arremete y lo ase por los cuernos.) 
Pastor. Sois toro, dad aca el cuerno 
Que ya nacié Dios Eterno, 
No me espanto ya de mu. 


In (XXVIII), p. 404, when the Fraile has escaped from the 
Devil through the intercession of the Angel, we have the following 
stage direction: (Vanse huyendo dando alaridos el Diablo, y el 
Mundo y la Carne). 

The following passages from (1) will show that trumpets were 
sometimes used to add to the uproar created by the devils, and that 
their appearance was followed by smoke and stench, the latter to 
contrast with the odour of sanctity of the righteous.’ 

L. 242ff., Lucifer expresses thus his joy over the fall of Man: 


Ynfernales moradores 
de la eterna escuridad, 
ya es vencida humanidad: 
con espantables clamores 
la vitoria celebrad. 


“The stench emitted by the devils was a common attribute. See Roskoff, 
op. cit., Vol. II, p. 156. 
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Toquense mis ynstrumentos 
de boginas y alaridos, 
dense tan grandes aullidos 
que tienblen los firmamentos 
del ynfierno con jemidos. 
Levantense mis pendones, 
haganse grandes ogueras, 
y al poner de mis vanderas 
se enciendan fuertes ticones 
por buardas y troneras. 


In the same play, 1. 297ff., Asmodeo exclaims: 


Pues, principes ynfernales, 
hazed grandes sentimientos : 
toquen, toquen ynstrumentos 
de alaridos y atabales ; 
anden acervos tormentos. 

Abivense los ticones, 
crezca el humo y el hedor 
con boz de horrible dolor, 

y las célestes canciones 
buelvan en triste clamor. 


J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 1 


(To be continued) 











MISCELLANEOUS 


CONCERNING SOME LINES OF THE SIEGE D’ORANGE 


Time has been lacking me to notice the comment of Mr. G. 
Bertoni with regard to my collation of the 651 lines of the Siége 
d’ Orange, which were publisht by Mr. A. Fichtner.1_ In the article 
to which Mr. Bertoni refers, I made perhaps two dozen or more 
suggestions about the textual readings of Mr. Fichtner. Some 
of these suggestions were of course syntactical, but half of them 
probably were criticisms of the readings given supposedly as exist- 
ing in the manuscript. It will be rememberd that the copy of the 
manuscript was made by Mr. Suchier. Mr. Bertoni has made a 
new collation of the manuscript, and has succeeded in making 
out a number of words that had been considered hitherto illegible, 
for which skill and patience he deserves commendation. He seems 
to accept my corrections, save in two points: it had appeard to 
me that only one verse had been lost at the top of one of the pages, 
but it seems to Mr. Bertoni (doubtless correctly) that two verses 
have there disappeard. The second point is that he is not sure 
that one should read paiens in line 608, rather than fuians (both 
Mr. Suchier and I read paiens). The criticism of Mr. Bertoni 
being, then, so slight in my regard, my purpose here is not at 
all to discuss this criticism, but to draw attention to his lan- 
guage, for he says: “M. Fichtner a imprimé son texte d’aprés 
une copie trés soignée faite par M. Suchier, et M. Weeks 
n’y a trouvé presque rien a signaler dans sa revision. Pourtant, 
il reste encore quelque chose a glaner.” Mr. Bertoni finds about 
ten words or significant parts of words to add to the “copie 
trés soignée,” which, added to the dozen (approximatly) indicated 
by me, gives a total of twenty or more blunders and defectiv read- 
ings made at a time, be it said, when the manuscript was distinctly 

* Studien iiber die Prise d’Orange, etc., Halle, 1905, reviewed by me in the 


Romania, XXXVI, 1907, p. 309 ss. Mr. Bertoni’s comment is to be found in 
the Zeitschrift fiir franzdsiche Sprache, XXXIII, 1908, p. 233. 
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more legible than at present. We have before us, then, a scale 
which will tell us when a manuscript has been transcribd in a man- 
ner trés soignée: if there are no more than a score of negligencies 
in 650 lines, the copyist may rest content. What would classical 
scholars say of this standard? 

RAYMOND WEEKS. 


POSSIBLE TRACES OF HUON DE BORDEAUX IN THE 
ENGLISH BALLAD OF SIR ALDINGAR 


HE first appearance of Huon de Bordeaux in England, so far 
as we know, is in Sir John Bourchier’s translation of the 
French prose version of the fifteenth century. The unique copy of 
the supposed first edition of this translation is in the possession of 
the Earl of Cranford and Balcarros and bears the following on 
its title page: The Boke of Duke Huon of Burdeux done into Eng- 
lish by Sir John Bourchier, Lord Berners, and printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde about 1534 A. D2 
To trace the influence of Huon through the literature of the 
sixteenth century in England is an intricate and bewildering under- 
taking. There is a very large amount of literary material of this 
period in England which contains Celtic fairy lore. Huon of Bor- 
deaux contains Celtic fairy lore. How is one to determine which 
has its source directly in the British folk-lore and which is derived 
from the French adaptation of it? At any rate, in the English 
ballad Sir Aldingar, there are evidences that certain elements of the 
Huon-Oberon story had filtered down into popular narrative early 
enough to have become a well assimilated part of this ballad before 
the writing of it in Bishop Percy’s Ancient folio manuscript. These 
evidences are best shown by a comparison of passages in the ballad 
with parallel ones in the original epic; but before considering these 
parallels it will be well to note that that part of the ballad with 
which we are concerned is characteristic of the English version 
alone, which version departs in this one particular from all the 
various known versions of the main theme. It will be clearer, per- 
haps, to dispose of this main theme of the ballad first. It is the 


*Reprinted by Early English Text Society. Extra Series, vols. 40-59. 
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very wide-spread one of the falsely-accused-wife, and appears in 
nearly every European language in diverse literary forms: chanson 
de geste, romance, chronicle and ballad. The interrelation of these 
various versions is, according to Professor Child, impossible to de- 
termine, and it is not pertinent to the present inquiry, as the theme 
which is common to them all has no connection with the Huon- 
Oberon story. The thing to be noted is that this ballad, while pre- 
senting a theme so very well known to the nations of western 
Europe, differs from all other presentations of that theme in 
this one point; namely, in the character of the champion of the 
falsely-accused-wife. In some versions there is no champion, in 
none but the English ballad version is there found this type of 
champion. 

According to Professor Child our ballad represents a distinctly 
Germanic type of this theme and the ballads which appear in 
Grundtvig’s collection, as also the Scottish one given in Professor 
Child’s collection, also represent this type. 

Looking then at these ballads, we have eight Danish, two of the 
Faroe Islands, one Icelandic, and one Norwegian, besides the Eng- 
lish and Scottish ballads mentioned above. In all of these ballads 
the wife is allowed to put her innocence to the test of ordeal. in the 
two Faroe Island versions and the one Icelandic, the ordeal is of a 
hot iron, and so no champion appears. The eight Danish and the 
one Norwegian make the champion a man of the court or house- 
hold who was formerly of the wife’s father’s retinue. The Scottish 
version makes him “Sir Hugh Le Blond out of the North.” In 
some of the Danish versions the champion is of less than ordinary 
size, in one, “ Least of Christian men,” but in none of the ballads 
except the English and in none of the other forms of the story in 
any language is there any suggestion that the champion possesses 
supernatural powers. In this statement I am depending upon Pro- 
fessor Child. 

It is just this point, the supernatural character, and the particu- 
lar kind of supernatural character, possessed by the champion in 
our English ballad, with which this study is concerned. In the 
English Ballad the wife is queen and before her accusation she has 
had a dream: 
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st.19 “I dreamed a grype and a grimlie beast 
Had carryed my crowne away, 
My gorgett and my kirtle of golde, 
‘And all my faire heade-geare. 


st.20 How he wold haue werryed me with his tush, 
And borne me into his nest, 
Saving there came a little hawk, 
Flying out of the east. 


st. 21 Saving there came a little hawke, 
Which men call a merlion; 
Untill the ground he stroke him downe, 
That dead he did fall downe.” 


And so when she is allowed forty days to find a champion, she 
sends one messenger into the east; and here I will give parallel pas- 
sages from the ballad and the epic. 


Ballad 
st. 28 'As he* rode then by one riuer side, 
There he mett with a little child 
He seemed noe more in a mans likenesse 
Then a child of four yeeres old 


st. 38 A louelie child was hee; 
Huon 
1. 26 Et d’Auberon, le noble chevalier ; 
Ens son estant n’ot de grant que III piés. 
1. 3217 _—_ Li petis hons vint par la gaut ramé, t 
Et fu tous teus que ja dire m’orrés: 
‘Aussi biaus fu con solaus en esté, 
(here follows a long epic description). 
1. 3252 “Hé Dix!” dist Hues, “qui nous vient viseter?” 


1. 3414 “Dix ne fist homme de si grande biauté.” 


1. 3422 “Que il n’ait mie plus de v ans pasé.” 
*“He” refers to messenger. 








ooo 





Ballad 
st. 29 
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He askt the queenes messenger how far he rode; 
Loth he was him to tell; 

The little one was offended att him 

Bid him adew, farewell. 


Oberon says: 


1. 3265 


“Vous conjur jou que vous me salués ” 
Et li XITII sont en fuies tourné. 
Li petis hom en fu moult airés ; 


and he sends terrors in the shape of winds and torrents, but again 


1, 3350 


“Vous conjur jou ge vous me repondés, 


and when Huon still refuses, 


1. 3357 


Ballad 
st. 30 


31 


32 


33 


Li petis hom est tous seus demorés ; 
Moult durement fu courciés et irés. 


Said, “turn thou againe, thou messenger, 
Greete our queene well from me; 

When bale is att hyest, boote is att next; 
Helpe enough there may bee. 


Bid our queene remember what she did dreame 
In her bed wheras she lay; 

She dreamed the grype and grimly beast 

Had carryed her crowne away ; 


Her gorgett and her kirtle of gold 

Alsoe her faire head-geere; 

He would haue werryed her with his tushe, 
And borne her into his nest. 


Saing there came a little hawke, 

Men call him a merlyon; 

Untill the ground he did strike him downe, 
That dead he did ffall downe. 


Bidd the queene be merry att her hart, 
Evermore light and glad ; 

When bale is att hyest, boote is at next, 
Helpe enoughe there shalbe.” 
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Es ‘Auberons qui les a escriés: 

“ Signor, dist il, estes vous propensé? 
Encor vous vien ge de Jhesu saluer; 
De cank’il a et fait et estoré, 

De sa vertu et de sa poosté, 

Et de tel poir qe Jhesus m’a donné, 
Vous conjur jou que vous me salués. 


1. 3446 Hé! Hues sire, je te sai bien nommer, 


Ballad 
St. 37 


Et si sai bien 14 ot tu dois aler, 

Et sai moult bien comment tu as ouvré. 
T’a(s) mort Karlot, qui fix Karlemaine ert, 
Et en bataille as Amauri tué, 

Et sour chou t’a Karles desireté, 

Et si t’estuet le mesaige porter 

‘Au roi Gaudise, outre la roge mer. 
Mais jou te di, en fine verité, 

Que sans mon cors n’i poras ja aler. 
Parole 4 moi, je te ferai bonté, 

Et t’aiderai ton mesaige 4 conter, 

Et l’amiral t’aiderai a tuer. 

Devant tes piés le te ferai ruer, 

Et t’aiderai, se me puist Dix salver, 
Que tu aras les blans gernons mellés, 
Et de sa geule IIII dens maseliers, 
Que tu déus 4 Karlon raporter. 
Ramenrai toi en France a sauveté, 

Et tous iciaus ge tu as a guier, 

Se nel perdés par vostre malvaisté.” 


Our queene was put in a tunne to burne, 
She thought no thing but death; 

The’ were ware of the little one 

Came ryding forth of the east. 


And the queen is saved and truth established. 
The emperor says 
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Huon 

1. 10075 “Jamais, par Diu, jugieres n’en serés, 
Que par ma barbe qui me pent sour le nés, 
Ne mangerai jamais c’un seul disner 
S’arai Huon pendut et trainé. 
‘Avois!” escrie, “le table me metés!” 


Auberon says in Monmur. 


1. 10125 “ Jou secorrai le jouene baceler. 
Jou i souhaide me table en son ostel 
Delés celi i Kalles doit disner, 
Si soit plus haute II grans piés mesurés. 
Et sor le table soit mes hanas dorés, 
Mes cors d’yvoire et mes haubers safrés. 
Et s’i souhaide C™ hommes armés; 
Se mestiers est, plus en vuel demander.” 


And Huon is saved and justice meted out. 


It is to be noted that both in the ballad and in the epic the super- 
natural helper champions a falsely accused, innocent person against 
royal power made hostile through a traitor. 

Now as to the possibility of the author, or perhaps more prop- 
erly, the authors of the ballad having heard the Huon-Oberon story. 
The epic passages quoted above are from the text of Guessard and 
Grandmaison® and so are probably separated from the ballad by 
several literary versions. How many we cannot tell nor does it 
particularly matter, for, as I have indicated, the early French texts 
conform substantially to that of the Tours manuscript in charac- 
terization and episode up to the point where the Tours manuscript 
ends and Lord Berner’s work is a faithful translation of the early 
French prose version. It is probable that it was through this trans- 
lation that the influence reached the ballad; altho it is possible that 
some parts of the story may have reached England at an earlier 
period and in a way of which this ballad would furnish the only 
record. It would seem that a play or a song would have been more 
likely to reach the ballad-makers than such a work as Lord Berner’s, 
but I have found no such song and the earliest play of which there 

* Paris, 1860. 
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appears to be any record is in 1593. This I find in Greg’s edition of 
Henslow’s Diary, Vol. II, p. 158: 


[8° hewen of (burdoche, of burdockes) Performed by Sussex 
men, as an old play, 28 (27) Dec. 1593 and 3 & 11 Jan. 1593/4] 


How much earlier the “old play” may have been we can only 
guess. It is generally supposed that this play was from Lord 
Berner’s translation, but it may have been a direct translation of 
Le Mystére de Huon de Bordeaux (1557). So far as I have been 
able to learn this is all that can be stated as to the possible sources 
of influence from Huon de Bordeaux on our ballad, so that my 
argument must rest positively upon the obvious similarity in the 
passages quoted and, on the negative side, on the absence of any 
evidence of other influence than the Huon in producing so marked 
a difference between this ballad and all its nearest of kin. None of 
the fifteenth, sixteenth or seventeenth century English writings, so 
far as I know, present this type of supernatural character, altho 
there are many, especially from 1590 on, presenting other attributes 
of the fairy prince or roi sauvaige, some without the name Oberon, 
some others (and these must be so far dependent upon the Huon) 
with the name of Oberon. 

There is one exception to this last statement, in a black letter 
tract reprinted by Halliwell in his Fairy Mythology and Oberon’s 
Vision and entitled Robin Goodfellow his mad prankes and merry 
jests, full of honest mirth and is a fit medicine for melancholy. In 
this tract Robin Goodfellow is represented as being the son of 
Oberon and receiving a scroll from him which gives fatherly coun- 
sel in verse, two lines of which are 


But love thou those that honest be 
And help them in necessity. 


This tract was published in London in 1628 and undoubtedly 
owes a part of its material to Huon of Bordeaux, but these two 
lines could hardly have influenced the ballad and the rest of the 
tract has absolutely nothing in common with any part of Sir Al- 
dingar. 

And moreover this trait of loving truth and hating lies seems to 
have belonged to certain classes of supernatural beings quite inde- 
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pendently of literary influence. For example, it is told in Giraldus 
Cambrensis of two little men who invited a boy to their beautiful 
underground country where he was royally entertained at many 
different times, but when the boy, yielding to his mother’s entreaties, 
took home a golden ball, he was spat upon by two of the dwarfs and 
could never after find his way to their enchanted land. And it was 
said of them, “ There were no oaths among them, for they detested 
nothing so much as lies.” 

The ballad must antedate the writing of the “ ancient folio MS.,” 
which Furnival places at 1650. Whether the elements in the ballad 
which I have indicated as being derived from Huon of Bordeaux 
could have been assimilated during the years between the publica- 
tion of Lord Berner’s translation in 1534 and the writing of this 
MS. in 1650 I leave to wiser heads than mine. But that the Oberon 
spirit, as one feels it in the epic, is also present in the ballad, I think 
no one can deny; and if the inspiration of the “little one” really 
came from Huon of Bordeaux, it must, I think, considering what 
we know of Ballad production, represent the earliest influence, 
which we know, of this epic in England. 


Muriet KINNEY 
CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


TWO LATELY-DISCOVERED LETTERS OF FOSCOLO 


N a recent number of the Fanfulla della Domenica (March 27, 
1910), Professor Eugenia Levi, of the R. Istituto superiore di 
Magistero, Florence, deals with two letters of Foscolo that came 
to light not long ago.in London. Having traced them to Boston, 
and obtained copies from the dealer by whom they had been ac- 
quired, Professor Levi, in the above-mentioned paper, after sum- 
marizing the shorter, less important letter, which is in English, pub- 
lishes, with biographical and literary notes, the longer and highly 
interesting one (addressed to Lord Holland), according to her copy. 
The latter, as results from comparing the published version with 
the original letter, is in many places incorrect: the punctuation being 
frequently altered, and words interpolated, omitted, changed and 
disfigured. Although in some instances the sense of the garbled 
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passages has not been seriously affected, there are two or three 
places that in the Fanfulla version have become unintelligible. 

The most serious blunder is in the date. Through gross mis- 
reading of the original, “ venerdi sera, 29” has become “ venerdi, 
Genn. 29,” whereby Professor Levi has unfortunately been be- 
trayed into a false deduction regarding the date of Foscolo’s letter 
to the Director-General of the police of the canton of Zurich. 

This. letter, an undated fragment, but interesting from the auto- 
biographical material it furnishes, is inserted in the fifth volume’ 
of the Le Monnier edition of Foscolo’s works. The editor, Orlan- 
dini, in a note, conjectures the end of 1816 as the period of its com- 
position, probably on the basis of the phrase: “ Dopo tre mesi ch’io 
mi sto in Inghilterra’? (p. 264). In spite of this passage, Professor 
Levi, relying on the erroneous copy furnished her—though the un- 
Italian-looking “ Genn. 29” might have aroused suspicion—argues 
that Orlandini’s “ sulla fine del 1816” should be modified in a future 
edition. 

However, with the correct reading: “ venerdi sera, 29” before 
one, it takes but a short calculation to show that January, 1817, is 
out of the question, since the twenty-ninth of that month fell on a 
Wednesday, and to determine November 29, 1816, as the date of 
the letter to Lord Holland; which is further corroborated by com- 
paring this letter with the one to Binda of November 21 of the 
same year.® 

The suggestion of a later date for Foscolo’s letter to the Swiss 
magistrate is thus irrelevant; indeed, it seems likely that the exiled 
poet added but little to his apologia after Nov. 29, when he wrote 
to his English friend that he was “a mezzo il lavoro”; for a com- 
parison shows the recurrence of certain expressions from well-ad- 
vanced portions of the apologia, in the letter to Holland.* 

The “dopo tre mesi” alluded to, which would mean about the 
middle of December, need not be taken as a literal indication of the 

* Pp. 261-270. 

*Foscolo landed in England September 12, 1816. 

*. . . Ora a me resta solamente da desiderare che Mylord torni a piena salute, 
e ch’io possa riveder lui e Milady, e presentar loro i miei ossequj, e i miei 
ringraziamenti a Hollandhouse.” Epistolario, vol. ii, p. 288. 

*E. g., “il genere umano europeo,” p. 267, ad fin. 
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time at which the particular passage in which it occurs was written, 
but may represent the period when Foscolo expected to have the 
letter completed. 


In the following reprint the erroneous readings of the Fanfulla 
version are given in notes; and the unpublished letter in English is 
printed with all the orthographical peculiarities of the original. 


GrorcE B. WESTON 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Uco Foscoto to Lorp HoLitanp 
MyLord— 

Stammattina Binda nostro é venuto a darmi notizie del ritorno e 
del miglioramento di Lei; io ne viveva un po’ inquieto: so per prova 
quanto pesi lo stato nojoso della infermita che promettendo lentis- 
sima guarigione, minaccia nuove percosse. Or io vorrei poter venire 
a Holland-house dove sono certo di trovare i conforti che ho nella 
mia casetta, e tutti quei che pur troppo non ho: e’ non temo che la 
magra e trista Don-Chisciottesca figura d’un infermo che non ride 
pit; parla poco; tosse sempre; non trova sonno di notte, e lo cerca 
di giorno—non temo che possa rincrescere ad ospiti generosi. Ma 
appunto perché gli ospiti son generosi, io devo scansare d’affliggerli 
e di impacciarli—spesso, la mi creda, Mylord, io riesco di noja 
anche a me: or le febbrette verso sera—or le traffitture ch’io sperava 
passate—e le scrupolose cautele—e le cure d’ora in ora—e i bagni 
—e il non vedermi mai guarito davvero—e a chi viene vado pur 
dicendo ch’io sto bene, affinché non mi domandino piu come sto; 
perché anche quel discorrere sempre della mia salute é€ una gran 
penitenza per me. Ora? Signore ed amico mio: 


Si me vivere vis rectéque videre valentem, 
Quam mihi das aegro, dabis aegrotare timenti 
V eniam— 


Onde aspetterd ancora sino a Domenica della settimana ventura; 
e in questi® dieci giorni mi rifard alquanto in forze da potermi 
mostrare piu convalescente che infermo. FE spero di certo che 
Yaria migliore, a la minor solitudine (la quale specialmente la 
sera é solitudine di romiti, perché il mio Frate Laico ha diritto e 
necessita di non intristirsi meco dalla mattina alla mezzanotte) mi 
renderanno la vita ;—ma sopratutto la compagnia e la di lei conver- 


*e dove non. 
* Ma. 
* questi giorni. 
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sazione mi svieranno dalla malinconia che dopo d’essere stata l’ef- 
fetto é divenuta la causa del male. Intanto m’ingegno di cacciarla 
da me; e scrivo certa lettera a un* Magistrato svizzero il quale dopo 
d’avermi usato mille sevizie villane a Zurigo, inquieta gli amici miei 
per trovare delle Filippiche immaginarie che presume ch’io abbia 
stampato contro la casa d’Austria. Quel brutale e grosso svizzero 
ha tanto in mano da sapere che la cosa é una chimera; ma finge di 
crederla come la gli é raccontata da’ Ministri® austriaci i quali vog- 
liono forse® con queste invenzioni politiche di loro conio far risapere 
in Inghilterra che io sono il Bue del Deuteronomio, col fieno sul corno, 
e che merito una mazzata da chiunque mi incontra. Comunque sia, 
certo é che quello svizzero ha fatto sul principio di novembre delle 
perquisizioni e degli scandali; ed é pur certo che la requisizione gli 
venne dall’ Ambasciadore di quella Maesta cesarea che non pud 
star senza moglie, e che ora forse spera di ammazzar’ presto anche 
questa Bavarese per provarne un altra and so on. Pur avrei taciu- 
to anche questa volta se W. Rose non mi avesse detto che non so 
quali signori inglesi, a due, a tre, a quattro vanno spargendo ch’io 
sono un perturbatore della quiete pubblica e seminatore® di fazioni. 
Onde mi risolvo a parlare de rebus omnibus, et quibusdam aliis che 
mi concernono ;® a smentire gli austriaci, e disingannare gl’inglesi. 
Sento’® ad ogni modo ribrezzo a parlare di me. Tuttavia mi 
studierd a scrivere l’opuscoletto in guisa che i lettori siano pit occu- 
pati delle cose che della persona, e che la mia apologia risulti da’ 
fatti importanti™ alla curiosita altrui, e da disquisizioni di opinioni 
politiche le quali oggi tengono in guerra civile il genere umano 
Europeo. Sono gia a mezzo il lavoro; e lo vado, nelle ore che posso, 
affrettando; ed ecco anche un altra ragione del mio stare a Londra. 
E intanto andro affrettando co’ miei desideri e con le mie speranze 
anche l’ora di stringere la mano a Lei Mylord dopo tanto tempo, e 
di presentare i miei rispetti e i miei cordiali ringraziamenti a 
Mylady— 

Londra Venerdi sera,!? 29— 

Umill™ Servidore ed amico leale 
Uco Foscoio 

*uno sciagurato Svizzero. 

*dagli Austriaci. 

* pare. 

*ammogliarsi presto anche con. 

* sollevatore. 

* conoscono. 

* Certo ad ogni modo ho. 

* imputabili alla animosita. 


* genn. 
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Uco Foscoto tc Mr. GLYNN 
Wa.ton—Wednesday— 
Dear Mr. Gleen— 

Be so good as to deliver to the Bearer three copies of my Essais 
on Petrarch, and let them be put on my account, as they are not for 
my own use, but are to be sent in Italy. It is necessary that they 
should be delivered on tomorrow before evening, that they may be 
given to the gentleman which is going to the Continent—I shall be 
in town in a few days,—meanwhile i sent you in a parcel my cor- 
rections of the three last sheets of the new Edition of Forsyth 
Travels—be so good as to send them to the printer, who is unknown 
to me. My love to Mr. Murray— 

Your sincerely obliged 
Uco FoscoLo 


To Mr. Jack 


Deliver it as soon 
as you receive this 
note 
For Mr. Glynn— 
or any of Mr. 
Murray’s Clerks 
50-Albemale Street 
from Mr. Foscolo— 


* With the corrected proof of the above, Mr. Weston sends the following 
additional unpublished Foscolo item, recently acquired by him: 


Mardi 1820 [in another hand] 
154 New Bond St. 

Je vous remercie boucoup boucoup. Si vous aurez le bonté de corriger les 
preuves de l’impression, je vous les ferai arriver. En attendant je vous prie 
de vouloir bien me traduire le morceau ci-joint, et de me lexpédier par Ia 
petite poste sans donner trop de trouble 4 vos gens. Adieu. 

: Tout a vous H. Foscolo. 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Leonardo Giustiniani, venezianischer Staatsmann, Humanist und VulgGrdichter. 
By B. Fenicstern. Halle, Niemeyer, 1909. Pp. vii + 150. 

Maffio Venier, arcivescovo e letterato veneziano del Cinquecento. By N. 
Ruecierr. Udine, Bosetti, 1909. Pp. 159. 


Le commedie veneziane di Riccardo Selvatico. By A. FRapELetto. Milano, 
Treves, 1910. Pp. xxxvi-+ 273. 


Leonardo Giustiniani, who thirty years ago was but vaguely known to such 
a scholar as D’Ancona, can today boast of a stately series of investigators. He 
is one of the resurrections of modern criticism that have distinctly paid. He 
has aroused interest as the inventor of a new form of the strambotto—the octave; 
as an assiduous and artistic cultivator of the themes of popular poetry, into the 
criticism of which his work has brought disturbing and revolutionary elements; 
finally as the “most significant Venetian poet before Bembo, and one of the 
best in Italy in the first half of the fifteenth century” (Fenigstein, p. 129). 
Those who have followed the activities around Giustiniani’s work and Mr. 
Fenigstein’s admirable summary of them, will probably see in Leonardo even 
broader titles to respect. He_is, in a sense, the Philip Sydney of the Venetian 
Renaissance: he was the ideal gentleman of his time. He was a competent 
humanist, a connoisseur of art and an enthusiastic student of natural science. 
The devoted ascetic, delighting in saintly conversation, was no less fond of 
hunting and fishing; and he bore with him memories of an interesting, even a 
licentious youth (cf. the canzone Amante a sta fredura, Wiese’s ed., no. VII). 
The shrewd senator, the conscientious and popular governor, could leave his 
treatise on the art of war to compose a bar of music for the Virgin—or for a 
serenade. The successful merchant was also a. skilled accountant, interested in 
the theory of numbers. The most eloquent orator in the Council is famous as 
the most seemly eulogist in the Basilica, while the clever diplomat rises to one 
of the highest political positions in the State. These broad interests make of 
him one of the best embodiments of Venetian ideals of cultured manhood; he 
is one of the representative minds of the Italian Renaissance.’ 
Giornale Storico, X, 363. One passage, p. 365, in addition to those more notable 

Mr. F,’s contribution is a closely knit and carefullly conducted piece of 
work, and is beyond question the most comprehensive and satisfactory general 





*For a portrayal of his life by himself, see the letter published by Sabbadini, 
features dwelt on at length by others, seems to me worthy of remark. This is 
his praise of the life in the gondola, as the most genial of occupations, which I 
am inclined to associate with that interesting Venetian trait studied by Segarizzi, 
Emporium, Sept., 1908, pp. 213-224, Freschi e passeggi a Venezia. Also earlier 
than the literary echoes of this custom cited there, is a passage in the letters of 
Andrea Calmo, ed. by Vittorio Rossi, Loescher, Roma, 1888, p. 279: “. .. si vu 
gustassé, anema mia, i spassi de andar al fresco in barca... .” 
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review of Giustiniani literature to date. He has not reviewed in detail the 
work of previous writers, but refers to them only in foot-notes. This method is 
in general adequate; but Note 8, p. 33, perhaps through an infelicity of style, is 
unfair to Foscarini. Montfaucon’s error in attributing the Liber philologicus to 
Giustiniani was recognized by Foscarini (Della lett. veneziana, ed. 1847, p. 391, 
note 1). Mr. F. makes Foscarini sponsor for the error itself. The idea of the 
bibliography (pp. vi-vii) is, however, most unhappy. If meant to outline the 
literature of the subject it is scarcely half complete; if intended to offer a 
selected list, it has chosen the insignificant in preference to the indispensable and 
adds nothing to the foot-notes, which must still be consulted throughout. It 
deals particularly with the Latin sources, and as such should contain at least a 
reference to the bibliography compiled by Ortolani in his Appunti su L. G., 
Feltre, 1896. In place of this haphazard list of general works, such as Ro- 
manin’s history and Agostini’s Notizie, an actual list of the MSS. and published 
works of Giustiniani would have served a purpose. And to mention another 
inezia—why give English parallels (p. 45) to the regular. Christian designation of 
diabolus by “ Enemy”? or carefully translate zoveneto (p. 111) and say nothing 
about chui (p. 112)? Is this an emendation, Venetian quii, “quei,” or a mis- 
print of the passage in Wiese, which reads dui?—di dui partiti qual dezo seguire 
(the reference is Wiese X, not XI)? These Venetian citations within the Ger- 
man text have not, apparently, received the author’s revision: in addition to 
very numerous harmless slips (such as tuo mana, 85; stu for s’tu, vegno for 
vegna, etc.), in the citation (p. 83) from Foscarini’s Canti popolari, nearly 
everything is wrong, including verse division, text and reference. The passage 
is found on p. 128 of the Canti as follows: 


“Ga Roma fabrica Romolo e Remo; 
Venezia amor, vegnudo a vela e a remo.” 


The date hitherto accepted for Giustiniani’s birth is 1388, but this has always 
led to difficulties (cf. Wiese, Zeit. fiir. rom. Phil., XVII, 258). Mr. F. attacks 
this further on the ground that the marriage of Leonardo’s mother at fifteen, 
his own at seventeen, and the composition of the poems in the Galeazzo MS. at 
fourteen, are improbable. There remains to be explained the statement of 
Leonardo himself that “his nineteenth year offered him to the State.” Mr. 
F. doubts whether this refers to his admission to the Maggior Consiglio in 1407. 
But he has no positive suggestion for the reference. He might possibly have 
added that the presentation of a young man for the proof and acknowledg- 
ment of his right to the patriciate or to the cittadinanza originaria usually took 
place around nineteen and was called precisely an “offering.” Mr. F. does not 
state very clearly his reasons for accepting the date 1383. We are left to infer 
that Leonardo married not younger than twenty-one, and we know the date of 
the marriage: 1405. This assumes that he entered the council in 1407 at the 
regular age of twenty-five. His eldest brother, Lorenzo, was born in 1380. 
Mr. F.’s confirmation of his hypothesis (already advanced by Wiese) has much 
probability. But two further inquiries may be in point: may Leonardo’s aggre- 
gation to the Council at the earliest legal moment and his unusually early mar- 
riage have been caused by Lorenzo’s determination to enter the cloister? May 
the poems in the Galeazzo MS. have been written in the already stamped volume 
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long after it passed from Galeazzo’s ownership? If Leonardo were born in 1388, 
he could have been not yet thirty at the time of the Zeno eulogy, 1418; this 
could account for the presence of “twenty” in that inaccurate oral tradition 
recorded by Egnazio (p. 38). Of course the orator’s references to his own age 
in the speech itself are mere rhetorical modesty. 

With some of Mr. F.’s general statements it is difficult to agree. It can 
hardly be said that Venetian usage expected the marriage of the eldest son (p. 
7). Venice never recognized the principle of primogeniture: all the sons had 
equal property and political rights. Hence enormous fortunes and family dis- 
sensions were obviated. But to prevent, on the other hand, the dwindling of 
estates, a custom grew up automatically, by which the brothers lived together and 
only one married? This was usually the younger. Naturally the eldest son had 
political preferment from the very fact of age and experience and from a ten- 
dency not to favor too many of the same family. Of course this was a custom 
not a law, and exceptions are numerous according to the exigencies of particular 
cases. The failure of the elder brother, Lorenzo, to marry, is therefore not 
surprising. His retirement opened the way to the careers of Marco and 
Leonardo. 

To deduce from Leonardo’s statement that his political preferment was un- 
sought, that he was a prominent possibility for the Dogeship, is probably exces- 
sive. This expression of Leonardo smacks of that feigned modesty of which 
humanistic correspondence is full, and is no gauge of his actual popularity. To 
be sure, the office of Procurator of San Marco* was often a stepping-stone to 
the throne. But this was a period of intense political activity in Venice, with 
grave questions at stake. Men of stronger bias and aggressiveness than Leonardo 
were favored for the highest position. His most conspicuous traits were social 
tact and administrative competence. There is little evidence of his capacity as 
an enthusiastic leader. He is not of the type of Mocenigo and Foscari, who 
were guiding Venice at this period. Nor was the problem before them of so 
inevitable an answer as Mr. F. would have us believe.‘ Venetian decline begins 
from the adoption of Foscari’s policy of imperialism in preference to Mocenigo’s 
theory of peaceful commercial expansion. 

In connection with Leonardo’s political career, we may suggest that the state- 
ment that he was a member of the Council of X from 1428 till 1445 is surprising. 
Constitutionally, the election was for not more than one year. The “headship” 
was not for one person, as Mr. F. seems to imply (pp. 12-14), but for three, 
and the duration in office not for one sitting but for three months.’ It is not a 
question of chairmanship: the capi were a sort of executive committee. 





*This custom was general enough to attract the attention of many visitors 
to Venice; and it seems that the community of life led to certain social evils: 
see Molmenti, Storia di Venezia nella vita privata, Bergamo, 1908, III, 41-42 and 
especially 424. 

*The statement (p. 13) that this was the second highest office in the state 
needs limitations: strictly speaking, the Grand Chancellor, the “ Doge of the 
people,” came next in rank after the Doge. In matters of influence, of course, 
the patrician alone counted. 

*P. 15: “ Venedig war somit gezwungen in die Terraferma einzudringen.” 

* A complete statement of these matters may be found in Romanin, Lesion 
di storia veneta, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1875, I, p. 281. 
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When Mr. F. asserts that the Greek preceded the Latin Renaissance in 
Venice and that “Greek first introduced the Venetians into the spirit of An- 
tiquity” (p. 29), can he be ignoring the long residence of Petrarch in Venice 
and the Veneto—this scarcely a quarter-century before the advent of Emmanuel 
Chrysoloras? Petrarch’s most noteworthy defence of Plato is precisely of Vene- 
tian inspiration; yet Petrarch was not a Greek scholar. As for the introduction 
of Greek into Italy, we may recall from Novati that the movement proceeded not 
only from sacred literature and from commerce, but also from a movement of 
considerable importance emanating from Ireland, where the classical tradition 
was protected from barbarian disturbance during the Invasions. Irish monks 
were established in Calabria and North Italy. 

The mediocrity of Venetian humanism is due less to the practical bourgeois 
spirit of the Republic—does Venice then show less the passion for art and 
beauty than the rest of Italy?—than to the liberal ideals of culture which the 
conditions of the State enforced. The freedom of political and commercial 
activity engrossed much creative energy. This does not attain in purely academic 
fields the specialized excellence that the parasitic culture of the Renaissance 
reached in the other Italian courts. Venetian culture is assimilative rather than 
creative: it is diffused and balanced rather than intense. This explains the 
numerous “names and naught but names” (p. 30) of Venetian humanists. For 
the rest, is not Leonardo himself an example of that rounded liberal culture 
that nowhere rises above mediocrity? Further, we must not forget the proximity 
of Padova and Venice. The leisure of the rich nobles was spent in the villas 
of Terraferma, at Treviso, at Bassano, along the Brenta. How much of really 
Venetian activity is absorbed in the more congenial circles of the university 
suburb? 

Probably Mr. F. attaches too much literalness to the content of the human- 
istic production of Giustiniani. His criticism of painting (p. 20); his praises 
of his friends; his religious moods, these all deal with concepts and forms im- 
posed by the traditions of the time and are as far from life as the language in 
which they were expressed. There is also nothing distinctive in Guarino’s praise 
of the Zeno eulogy, which Muratori printed in full precisely because it was 
brief; nor in the homage of Barzizza, who was Leonardo’s senior in letters. 
This humility of Barzizza moves us the less in proportion as Giustiniani’s rdéle 
as the patrician and the Maecenas is emphasized. It is difficult to concede 
Leonardo’s special love for Nature on the slender basis of the sentences adduced 
(p. 63; the passage is in Giornale Storico, X, p. 365). It is significant that he 
compares the scene before him to a painting, and (p. 20) that he considers the 
human art the greater of the two. There is no hint there of the all-sufficiency 
of life from the mere fact of living that we find in the true poets of nature: or 
of the absorbing delight in the world of Petrarch.* For in the poems of Gius- 
tiniani, where there was room for greater expansiveness, Nature appears only 
in the triteness of conventional symbols. 

Mr. F.’s analysis of the vernacular poetry of Leonardo Giustiniani is an 
excellent piece of work. We should be inclined only to dwell with greater in- 





* Mr. F. says: “Die Freude an die Natur war fiir Leonardo Giustiniani nicht 
der Ausdruck einer bloss voribergehenden Stimmung: sie war ihm Lebens- 
bediirfnis.” 
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sistence on his relations to the Dugento. He is much more in sympathy with 
Guinicelli and Davanzati than with Petrarch or his followers. If he feels the 
Trecento at all, it is rather of the bourgeois poets, of Faitimelli or Soldanieri or 
Antonio Pucci that he reminds us. He is thoroughly familiar with the popular 
poetry of the thirteenth century: and philosophically he connects the Dolce Stil 
Nuovo with Michael Angelo. With his leanings toward the older Italian spirit 
should be associated his rather scanty use of classical analogies (p. 65), which is 
certainly not due to ignorance, but rather to a sobriety of taste the more remark- 
able when we recall that Giustiniani is a contemporary of Il Saviozzo. In view 
of this simple popular tone of Leonardo’s work, we have a right to grave doubts 
as to the authenticity of Mr. Ortolani’s additions to the list of the strambotti." 
Those published in the Appunti are in the manner of an arrant Petrarchism, en- 
tirely foreign to the rest of the poems known. We miss a careful treatment of 
this question in the work before us. For the Leandreide, however, a rather 
beautiful poem of the early Quattrocento, in the style of Boccaccio’s verse ro- 
mances, Mr. F., following others, notably Lazzarini, is emphatic in rejecting 
Giustiniani’s authorship. The attribution had originally in its favor principally 
the fact that Leonardo is about the only Venetian poet with genius enough to 
have written it. Mr. F.’s negative proof is as conclusive as one has a right to 
expect. But is the somma gravitd of the author’s brother necessarily a reference 
to a specific office—a bishopric? Why not, to his general dignity as a famous 
saint?—It is difficult to see how the “concept of morality [in Giustiniani] is 
Venetian” (p. 114). The conspicuous motive to conduct is reputation, good 
name; but this is regular already in the Dugento and in Provence —P. 125: 
Leonardo was not only writing laude in 1429: he was then enjoying a certain 
reputation for them (cf. Sabbadini, op. cit.). 

Mr. F.’s note (p. 83), identifying the iagd with the altana is inexact. The 
altana was a hanging balcony, while the Jiagd was the outside staircase (of which 
examples still remain in Venice) capped by the sheltered sun-room. Both the 
altana and the liagd figure in Wiese VII. Developments in architecture have 
intivduced fundamental changes in the meanings of these terms. Liagd appears 
also in the form diagé, though the exact relation of the words has not been made 
clear. With the gradual disappearance of the outside sun-room, this latter name 
passed over to the glass bay-window (cf. Boerio), which served a similar 
domestic purpose—that of a pleasant sitting room. Meanwhile the altana came 
to designate the enclosure on the roof, yielding to balcone in its other sense. 
In sudio-a, an epithet applied to the uncomplaisant lover (p. 116), the connota- 
tion and semantic origin is in the meaning “ faithless,” as shown by the frequent 
adjunct eretico and longer definitions: Wiese (p. 12): “ Ai me, ch’io cridi—A la 
tua fede zudia; (p. 39): Donna: De sti tui sacramenti—Che me fara rasone? 
Amante: Donna, non haver temanza!—Crederestu forssi che zudeo io sia?— 
Ancor may hai cognoscanza! Non credere che zurassi la busia. (P. 142): 





*For the discussion and Ortolani’s defense, see a note in Giornale Storico, 
XXXIII, p. 453 and Fenigstein, p. 81. 

*Cf. Molmenti, Venice in The Middle Ages, translated by H. Brown, Ber- 
gamo, 1906, 50-51. 
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Fane vendetta—De sta zudia perfida e crudele. (P. 275): Non adoro altro dio— 
Che la tua fazza bella—Sun doventa zudio—Per ti, mia chiara stella.’”” 


In contrast with the condensed and much worked matter of Mr. Fenigstein, 
we have the rather light treatment of Maffio Venier by Professor Ruggieri. 
Here the substance of Venier’s work is dealt with in categories of the most 
general kind: and the various poems are considered seriatim with little attempt at 
synthesis. It is an account rather than a study of Venier’s production, and the 
subject is far from being exhausted. Aside from a well ordered bibliography, 
offering a starting point for future investigators, the most valuable portion of 
the work is the biography, which is a real contribution based on inaccessible 
sources. 

Venier is a sample of the Venetian courtier: his career represents per- 
sistent tugs at the various wires attached to lucrative positions, most of which 
he failed to attain. His exploitation of the clerical robe is by no means excep- 
tional, of course: and when he finally arrived in the archbishopric of Corfi, he 
displayed occasionally a decency that does him credit. He dabbled with some 
success in diplomacy and was capable of arousing deep affection in high places, 
especially at the Florentine court, under the patronage of his romantic com- 
patriot, Bianca Capello. His diplomatic status was perplexing even to his con- 
temporaries, and he was specifically charged with being a spy, acting in behalf of 
Florence. Mr. Ruggieri comes to his rescue in a warm denial (p. 41), but this 
defence, like, for that matter, the accusation itself, rests on rather weak evidence. 
The express denial of Francesco I is worthless, as coming from the most interested 
party next to Venier. The Republic at any rate never took Venier over-seriously. 
Yet he was one of those men whom Venice liked to see advanced at foreign 
courts, as a means of strengthening her own influence and popularity, and as 
convenient sources of information in case of need. 

As a poet, Venier is famous for the authorship of the most widely read 
poem in the Venetian dialect: La Strazzosa. In it a man of the people de- 
scribes the joy of life with his ragged but beloved wife. There is great realistic 
power and much sensibility; above all, a note of domestic purity that charms. 
Nevertheless La Strazzosa is not a democratic poem. It belongs to that well 
stocked genre of verses in which a long series of Venetian nobles sang the 
charms of their washerwomen, their cooks and their scullions. Here La Straz- 
zosa is a masterpiece. As a social document, it shows the reverse side of 
Petrarchism, where the. poets, surfeited with the insipid beauty of painted 
Lauras, struggled to get back to natural and uncultivated types, sought in the 
grime of the kitchen or in the squalor of the poor house. The rest of Venier’s 
work presents in substance all the mediocrity of Petrarchism: but his dialect 
gives to these worn themes that appearance of originality, which forceful figures, 
derived from the people, produce. 





*In the last number of the Giornale Storico, just arrived, A. Oberdorfer 
publishes notes on Giustiniani as a Humanist. He objects to the form Gius- 
tiniani, preferring Giustiniano or Giustinian. Why then not a pure Venetian 
form Zustinian? And his rejection of Fenigstein’s suggestion of 1383 seems 
as excessive as the latter’s categorical affirmation. After all, 1383 is “comodo 
per la critica.” 
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Venier is the author of a classic tragedy, Idalba, of which Mr. Ruggieri has 
discovered a second redaction. The differences in the two forms seem to me to 
suggest an hypothesis as to the inspiration of the play, worthy of consideration. 
In the first draft, we have the disinheritance of a princess, Idalba, in favor of 
another relative, Delida. War results, though against Idalba’s will. In the fight 
her lover is killed, and she becomes a suicide—lIn the second working,’ Delida 
is disinherited and Idalba is raised to the throne. In the resulting war, Delida 
is victorious. Idalba’s father is executed and her husband is placed on trial. 
Idalba herself is accused, and failing to flee the country, is at last condemned. 
After long hesitation on the part of Delida, who at first refuses to permit the 
execution, Idalba is sacrificed to “ragion di stato.”"—What at first was a mere 
romantic tragedy has become a struggle of character, where the interest of pity 
centers in Idalba, but where the motive will-power is in Delida. Is this com- 
bat of queens for the throne, this trial and condemnation of the one by the 
other, an echo of the tragedy about to be consummated in England? Jdalba was 
complete in 1585 and Venier died in 1586. The play may originally have been 
suggested by the circumstances attending the advent of Elizabeth to the throne. 
But the struggle between her and Mary the Catholic is forgotten as the dramatic 
career of Mary Queen of Scots unfolds. If the second redaction of Idalba is 
influenced by these important events, it is not only one of the earliest tragedies 
devoted to Mary’s history: it is also a prediction of that solution of her case at 
which Elizabeth was to arrive in 1587. 

Mr. Ruggieri had not been following the Cronaca of the Giornale Storico 
when he wrote note 2 on p. 77. The literature he there cites is nearly two 
centuries out of date. 

But he has written a valuable and interesting book. 


In editing the unpublished work of Riccardo Selvatico, whose name was not 
fortunate enough to appear in the study of Nani-Mocenigo (Letteratura vene- 
giana del secolo XIX), Mr. Fradeletto has rendered a service of friendship and 
affection. His introductory essay, Riccardo Selvatico e la sua generazione, 
analyses the temper of the Venetian mind during the period of reconstruction: 
it outlines the evolution of Selvatico’s genius and describes briefly his career as 
a man and a politician (Selvatico became sindaco of Venice and deputato alla 
camera). He relates as a first hand observer the interaction of Selvatico’s 
work with that of Giacinto Gallina and Giacomo Favretto and the codperation 





*Mr. R. considers the unedited Jdalba the earlier redaction (p. 112), be- 
cause “i difetti riscontrati nell’ Jdalba stampata sono pit appariscenti nell’ 
Idalba inedita, massime rispetto allo stile. . . . Tutto sommato !’ Jdalba inedita 
ha pit rettorica, ha pitt impronta di esercitazione letteraria.” In spite of Mr. 
R’s great authority as a specialist with first hand information, this hypothesis, 
based on impressionistic grounds, does not seem to be borne out by the sub- 
stance of the two plays; where, judging from Mr. R.’s summaries, the unedited 
text has by far the greater dramatic interest. There is also the MS. title, 
tragedia nova—of course not absolutely conclusive. Finally the historical back- 
ground to the plot, which we consider here. Mr. R.’s light treatment of this 
important question is paralleled by similar inadequate discussions of Venetian 
poetry and of the drama before Venier. 
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of all three with the actors Angelo and Marianna Morolin in creating a dis- 
tinctive and artistic Venetian stage. 

The edition comprises three plays (one incomplete) and a short series of 
dialect poems—notable here Le tabachine—as a short study of a local trait, and 
a Nina-nena with In morte d’una bambina,—verses in popular manner but of 
fine tone. The comedies are models of current dialect speech and in them 
the question of Venetian orthography seems for once to have been satisfactorily 
decided. 

The third of the series, J morti, is really but the dialect plan of a play 
intended for rewriting in Tuscan. It is a study in psychology: a wife, cruelly 
treated, dies. The unfaithful husband, who has rushed into a second marriage, 
returns now to a passionate adoration of the dead woman—a passion in fact as 
productive of evil as his original infidelity had been. The second, J recini da 
festa, “ Earrings,” treats the theme of the rich but irascible father, led by the 
helpless innocence of an infant, to pardon the runaway marriage of his son to 
a poor girl. This play has no dramatic interest, but it has great keenness of 
observation and gentleness of manner. To Mr. Fradeletto’s observations on the 
first, La bozeta de ogio, “ The Spilling of Oil Brings Bad Luck,” we may add the 
following suggestions: The play is a mosaic of Goldonian themes, suggested 
principally by Ji Bugiardo, Le Barufe Chiozote and L’Avaro, But Selvatico has 
carefully pondered his art and while his plot revolves about lies and misunder- 
standings, the falsehoods and mistakes go back to fundamental character traits: 
in Cate to avarice, in Anzoleta and Bortolo to onesta, a desire to save at all 
costs the reputation of the family. Piero and Bepo are gondoliers with weak- 
nesses for drink and gaming but thoroughly good fellows. Taken as a class, 
the characters stand for impulsive honesty, but they are totally unable to resist 
the temptation to gain good ends by bad means. Hence all the trouble. The 
“observation is superficial” (p. 10) in the sense that the characters are types, 
invented to stand for certain traits, and in the sense that the play has after 
all a mechanical framework. But in the detailed scenes, this is scarcely true; 
the conduct of the barufa (I, 7), the reading of Sior Tonin by Bepo and Piero 
(II, 1), Cate’s narrative of the rich lady’s refusal to kneel beside her at mass 
(II, 2),—these bits are perfect in their genre. For the rest, the comedy registers 
a broad social judgment: it recognizes the social problem that exists, when, 
through poverty and helplessness, fundamentally honest natures are driven to 
complete ethical irresponsibility. 

AA L 


The Reconstruction of the Original Chanson de Roland. By Freprricx Biss 

Luguiens. Reprinted from the Transactions of the Connecticut Academy 

of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XV, July, 19009. 

This paper is announced as the introduction to a series the purpose of which 
is the reconstruction of the original Roland. The author hopes by methods of 
literary criticism to be able to fashion a text which will be open to fewer ob- 
jections than those we already possess. “Although the Chanson de Roland 
has been studied for three-quarters of a century, many of its problems, including 
several of the most important ones, are as yet unsolved. In the opinion of the 
present writer, however, a great number of these problems are solvable if the 
following thesis be proved—that the original Chanson de Roland was a poem 
of marked and consistent technical excellence.” 
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To prove the “marked and consistent technical excellence” of the original 
poem, Mr. Luquiens deems it sufficient to establish the merits of' a more or 
less distant relative. “That x (the original) was a poem of marked and con- 
sistent technical excellence is practically proved by the following two facts: 
(1) one of the extant manuscripts, O (the Oxford MS.), is of marked and 
almost consistent technical excellence; (2) the few technical faults of O may 
be plausibly attributed to copyists.” “These facts, however, need detailed 
exemplification, for very few investigators have realized them.” There are not 
many students of this epic who will hesitate to concur in the author’s general 
estimate of the literary worth of the Oxford MS., but it is more than ques- 
tionable that they will approve his logic. “I hope,” he continues, “that the 
foregoing exposition has rendered clear the nature of the Oxford manuscript’s 
technic. If so, I may consider my thesis—that the original Chanson de Roland 
was a poem of marked and consistent technical excellence as proved.” The 
conclusion of this argument seems hardly warranted by the premises. These 
“facts” may be proved and “the nature of the Oxford manuscript’s technic 
rendered clear,” but how does that establish the greater perfection of the 
original? “Est-on tenu de se représenter a l’origine un Age d’or ot auraient 
fleuri des poémes merveilleusement logiques et harmonieux, contre lesquels par 
la suite des remanieurs stupides se seraient acharnés?” asks M. Bédier (Légendes 
Epiques, I, 305). Bédier, Gaston Paris and others answer in the negative. Mr. 
Luquiens replies in the affirmative. “ Almost all students of the question have 
thought that between x (the original) and x’ (the progenitor of all redactions) 
intervened a long process of accretion. To quote Professor Weeks: “To my 
mind, the process of development was so gradual that, at no stage of the opera- 
tion could one say: ‘Here begins the Oxford version.’” No editor who holds 
this opinion would attempt to reconstruct x. But, if my thesis be conceded, it 
must also be conceded that between x and x’, and between x’ and O, there was 
very little accretion, or indeed change of any kind; that, moreover, it is feasible 
to reconstruct x, merely by excluding from O whatever is due to its scribe, or 
to the scribe of x’.” This is a specious argument but one is tempted to inquire 
why he should “concede” the “thesis” when that thesis is the very subject that 
is most disputable and requires most careful proof. This thesis is the very 
heart of Mr. Luquiens’ case and is exactly what cannot be conceded in the case 
of the Roland any more than in the case of any other chanson de geste. To 
ensure acceptance of his ‘thesis’ Mr. Luquiens must prove that the process of 
reworking was a process of pejoration. 

“The argument might be made much simpler for any who would accept 
subjective reasoning.” Unfortunately, the question is one of external evidence. 
‘Subjective treatment in the realm of Roland-study, found its apotheosis in the 
work of Bourdillon. Mr. Luquiens’ difficulties with the text and with his 
familiar ‘the copyist,’ recall inevitably the labors of that all but forgotten editor. 


‘Voici la marche,’ says Bourdillon, ‘ que j’ai suivie dans mon travail. J’ai com- 
mencé d’abord par apprendre a peu prés par coeur le texte de mes manuscrits. 
Cela obtenu, une fois bien ferme sur ce terrain, j’ai pris ordre des idées et jai 
appelé les vers, qui alors, sans peine, sans effort, et d’eux-mémes, sont venus se 
Tanger sous ma plume et c’est ainsi que notre poéme, si l’on peut l’assimiler a 
une statue, s’est trouvé, non pas sorti du bloc de marbre, mais dégagé des 
haillons dont la main des hommes pendant plusieurs siécles l’avait affublé. Ce 
travail s’est achevé de telle facon, qu’en vérité je ne crois pas avoir omis dix vers 
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appartemant a l’auteur. Quand je voulais m’écarter un peu 4 droit ou a gauche, 
je trouvais ses vers pitoyables, clochant par le sens, par la mesure et par la rime, 
comme s’ils fussent sortis d’une téte battant la campagne, ou bien d’une inco- 
hérence d’idées, attestant qu’ils n’ont pu étre congus que par des gens sans littéra- 
ture ni éducation” (quoted by Foerster, Altfranz. Bibliothek, Bd. 6, p. ix). 

What an invaluable document in the history of humor and subjective criti- 
cism! For Bourdillon the original Chanson de Roland sprang perfect at all 
points from the head of Calliope. It is worthy of note, however, that Mr. 
Luquiens’ favorite codex O was the worst of redactions in the eyes of Bourdillon. 

Passing over the cursoriness of the author’s ‘ detailed exemplification’ of the 
excellence of the Oxford MS., his examination fails in convincing force. We 
fail to see that Marsile, when he cries “ Jo nen ai ost qui bataille li dunne” (1 
18), is playing upon words. This line stands in unreconcilable conflict with IL. 
564-5 which show that Marsile is quite confident of his ability to meet Charles 
with an army “plus bele ne verreiz, Quatre cenz milie chevaliers.” Surely there 
is a lack of seriousness, also, in citing the simple inconsistency between ‘ desuz 
un pin’ and ‘desuz dous arbres’ as the only breach in the unity of the Roland. 
While this is a fault, it does not disturb the action of the poem at all in the 
measure that it is disturbed by the difficulty mentioned above or by the poetic 
inconsequences of the introduction of hostages given by Marsile to Charles. 
“ Because the wily counsellor may have thought his despondent sovereign to be 
in need of some violent excitant,” will scarcely be regarded as a successful sug- 
gestion to account for Blancandrin’s failure to warn Marsile of Ganelon’s real 
intentions. One may be pardoned also if he confess that Mr. Luquiens’ argu- 
ment for O’s presentation of the quarrel scene between Roland and Ganelon 
has failed to convince him that it is not logically impossible and dramatically 
inferior to the arrangement of the editors. The need for the reconstruction of 
such portions as are represented by Stengel’s laisses cxia, cxib, cxic and for 
Miiller’s re-arrangement of Il. 1628-1670 seems as imperative as ever to one who 
is not interested in defending O at all hazards. 

Allusion might be made to other details of Mr. Luquiens’ criticism. Suffi- 
cient has been said, however, to indicate the line of his argument. 

The second part of this paper is occupied with a discussion of Stengel’s 
edition, in an effort to show that a text such as Miiller’s constituted upon the 
‘Oxford-stemma’ alone is superior to a text—Stengel’s—constituted from all 
the redactions. “ Miiller’s text is practically the Oxford manuscript. Therefore 
it possesses, of course, marked and almost consistent technical excellence. Let 
us turn to the examination of Stengel’s text.” The “poetaster” whom Stengel 
has been unfortunate enough to summon to the footlights is a very reprehensible 
person. Stengel’s edition “is at the same time the most useful and the most 
harmful of books dealing with the Roland .. . it is harmful because .. . it is 
now generally accepted as the authoritative text of the Roland.” “The fact 
that Stengel’s supposed x’ contains over six hundred lines more than O, 
arouses at the outset suspicions of lack of technic.” It may be more dif- 
ficult to appreciate the value of such a distinction between Stengel and 
Miller when it is seen exactly how Miiller regarded those fatally 
redundant six hundred lines. A consultation of Miiller’s foot-notes will 
reveal the fact that he regards about one-half of these lines as undoubtedly 
original. Another one hundred are ‘unessential,’ ‘possible,’ ‘doubtful’ We 
may conclude from his silence in regard to the remaining two hundred that he 
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thought them superfluous. Mr. Luquiens appears to misapprehend Miiller in 
more cases than this. “No one,” says Mr. Luquiens, “has ever attempted the 
reconstruction of x (the original poem).” “He (Miiller) did not consider the 
reconstruction of the original poem to be feasible.” Miiller says: “Ich habe das 
Original zu reconstruiren gesucht” (La Chanson de Roland, 2** Aufl, 1878, 
p. vi). Again Mr, Luquiens says: “So his (Miiller’s) formula—to adopt his 
expression—may be reduced to lowest terms as follows: Never alter the Oxford 
manuscript to accord with the other redactions except for an imperative reason.” 
Then, having enlarged upon Miiller’s “infidelity to his formula,” he continues: 
“In short, to Miiller’s formula should be added: exclude from the Oxford manu- 
script whatever may be proved due to copyists.” Now compare Miiller: “Es 
finden sich andrerseits im Oxforder Texte mehrere ungehdrige Einschiebsel, die 
dem Ueberarbeiter zugeschrieben werden miissen. Sie sind durch Einklammer- 
ung Kenntlich gemacht” (Miiller, op. cit., p. vii). Perhaps an injustice is done 
to Mr. Luquiens, but Miiller seems to have anticipated his suggestions. 

There is no such difference, then, between Stengel and Miiller as the writer 
of this paper seems to imply. Stengel’s redaction is not final. Prof. Stengel him- 
self does not seem to have thought of it as being so. Nevertheless it remains to 
many the truest representation that we possess of the original. Hence its basic 
value. Miiller’s text was superseded because it failed to carry out its purpose, 
“Es ist nun das in der Oxforder Handschrift Fehlende nach den anderen Re- 
dactionen erganzt. . .. Einzelne Verse, welche vermisst worden, habe ich in der 
Sprache des Originals in den Text eingeriickt; ganze Tiraden dagegen habe ich 
nicht in der urspriinglichen Gestalt wiederzugeben gesucht. ... Ich habe mich 
damit begniigt, die entsprechenden Tiraden aus den anderen Redactionen unter 
dem Texte mitzutheilen” (Miiller, op. cit. p. vii). Miller shrank from 
thorough-going reconstruction. Stengel attacked his task boldly and his achieve- 
ment is greater than Miiller’s because, with all the faults of his text, he has given 
us a poem undoubtedly much closer to the original than that of Miiller. Should 
we go even so far as to deny high technical excellence to this reconstruction, it 
would constitute no argument against close approximation to the original. 

Had Mr. Luquiens been able to prove that Miiller’s text possessed all the 
merits which he claims for it and that Stengel’s was as vicious as he asserts, it 
would scarcely have corrected the fallacies of his reasoning. That he has done 
even this remains open to doubt. 

The task of the reconstruction of the Roland is one which, by reason of its 
inherent difficulties as well as because of the great names connected with it, 
might seem calculated to give pause to the most adventurous. Mr. Luquiens 
appears to be carried away with the idea that he has discovered an easy method. 
His key is the literary perfection of the Oxford manuscript, from which the un- 
warranted deduction of the perfection of the original poem, The key, however, 
is not fitting the wards. Perhaps Mr. Luquiens’ main proposition is correct. It 
may be that the construction of the original Chanson de Roland will be rendered 
easier by the results of literary criticism. But he has approached the problem 
with a dangerous and, we think, an unsubstantiated preconception. It will be 
interesting to follow his speculations in the articles that are to follow. 


jJ. A. Wm 
Corumsra Universiry 
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Commentaire Anonyme sur Prudence daprés le manuscrit 413 de Valenciennes 

par John M. Burnam. Paris, Picard, 1910. 8vo, pp. 300. 

The period following the Carolingian Renaissance abounded in commen- 
taries. To compare small things with great, it suggests the Alexandrine age, 
which succeeded the creative period in Greek literature. Not many of the com- 
mentaries of the ninth century have been published, and the reason is not far 
to seek. They contain little information of value concerning the classical 
authors whose work they were written to explain; an attempt like that of 
F. Schlee in his Scholia Terentiana (1893) to sift out the ancient and profitable 
material, can furnish only ludicrous results. But viewing these commentaries 
as illustrations of the culture of their times, they acquire interest at once; in 
fact the history of the period cannot be written until many more of them are 
published. They can show how information about antiquity gradually increased 
in the ninth century, how it was accompanied, nevertheless, by gross ignorance 
and the readiness to invent when facts were lacking, and how the humanistic 
and belletristic tendencies of the times of Charlemagne yielded finally to the 
passion for philosophy of which we find the first great partisan in John the Scot. 

Professor Burnam has already published from two manuscripts (Vat. Pal. 
237 s. xi and Paris 13953 s. x) ‘Glossemata de Prudentio’ (University of 
Cincinnati Studies, 1905), which he attributed to a Celtic monk of the monastery 
of Corbie writing between 650 and 750. But the palaeographical evidence on 
which this conclusion rests is most uncertain, and Professor Burnam, in a note 
at the end of the book, abandoned his attempt to prove Corbie the home of the 
writer. More probably, it seems to me, the commentary is a work of the ninth 
century. In the present volume Professor Burnam has edited in a clear and 
convenient fashion another and longer commentary on Prudentius from a 
Valenciennes manuscript, 413 s. ix. Reserving a complete discussion until later, 
he declares that the archetype of the present manuscript was probably written 
in a semiuncial insular hand by a Low-German or Netherlandish scribe, and that 
its author was Remigius of Auxerre. Without going into details, I may state 
my belief that the writer was more probably the master of Remigius, Heiricus 
of Auxerre. In a most interesting manuscript at Tréves, 1093 s. xi, which con- 
tains an EXPOSITIO IN LIBRO BOETII DE CONSOLATIONE PHYLOSOPHIAE REMIGII 
AUTISIODORENSIS MAGISTRI, conflated with at least one other commentary on the 
same work, there is also an assemblage of notes on Prudentius. So far as I can 
judge from random excerpts, it is the Tréves manscript which contains, perhaps 
with other material, the commentary of Remigius, while the Valenciennes manu- 
script preserves, though again, it may be, with some additions, the earlier work 
of Heiricus. Remigius, as usual, cribs with so few alterations that his work 
has at least a value for the text of his pilfered source; for instanee, the unin- 
telligible conclusion of an important anecdote (‘Commentaire, top of p. 128) 
is perfectly clear in the Tréves manuscript. These two commentaries were 
preceded, it would seem, by the Glossae Magisti Isonis cited by Arevallo, and 
that work in turn depends on the Glossemata published by Professor Burnam 
in 1905. I see no reason why all these works should not be placed in the ninth 
century, and believe also that John the Scot, who is quoted in the ‘ Commentaire’ 
and the Tréves manuscript, should be credited with an exposition of Prudentius; 
the activity of this great man as commentator is only just beginning to be under- 
stood. (See Traube’s Quellen und Untersuchungen sur lat. Lit. des Mittelalters 
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I, 2 (1906), 96 ff.) Interesting relations may be traced between the present 
series of commentaries on Prudentius, those on Boethius, to which John the 
Scot and Remigius contributed, and those on Terence, two of which I have ten- 
tatively assigned to Heiricus and Remigius (Classical Philology iv (1909), 385 
ff.), but the whole subject demands renewed investigation. When the whole 
material is before us, it should be possible by putting these commentaries in 
chronological order to follow in detail the development of culture in the ninth 
century, and, perhaps, to determine more exactly, events in the life of John the 
Scot. 

The student of language will find much of interest in the lists at the end 
of the volume: ‘ Addenda Le-icis Latinis, ‘Vocabula Rariora; ‘Index Graecus, 
‘Index Latinus.’ These are inconvenient to use, since, doubtless owing to the 
exigencies of printing across the ocean, the references are not to the preceding 
pages but to lines of the poems and subdivisions of the different glosses. It 
is clear that making due allowance for scribal slips, for errors of the commen- 
tator, for his deliberate inventions in the interests of a rabid etymology, there 
remain enough new and unusual words to show that Latin was still growing by 
natural processes in the ninth century. I cite from Professor Burnam’s list of 
one hundred “ Addenda Lexicis,” of which some sixty are of distinct significance} 
balator (= balbus), condefleta, conserminocinatio, conturbatrix, cumex (= tip- 
pula), cytheralis (=lyrica), despective, fatigabundus, fulvicolores, illigata 
(= non ligata), inconsumptus (= consumptus), involucla (= involutiones vesti- 
mentorum for which involubilitates is also used), iocalis (=Llyrica), laniola 
(‘a surgical hospital ’—not a bad word), novernus (= novus, modernus), obco- 
operire (=obducere), pluina (=pluvia), quietare (=furari!), rauciones 
(Italia vocat cignos quod bene canant), reinnovari, somniculositatem, turmen 
(= trochus). 

The commentator shows inventiveness in almost creating an abstract noun 
peccatia to translate duaprryéveca (liber id est de peccatia, si posset dici). He 
likes to distinguish in the fashion of the pseudo-etymologist, between forms and 
shades of meaning—circinus and circinnus, transtra and trastra, pernecies (from 
pernecare) and pernicies (= pernicitas). 

One questioned word in this list is funditonnae, which needs, I think, only 
to be separated into two words, fundi tonnae. The context (p. 133) is: 

Vesontium civitas tres portas habebat in quibus literis maximis in similitudine 


fundi tonnae factis hoc scribtum habebatur: IVLIA IVLII FILIA HOC DIIS MANIBUS 
OBTULIT, id est diis infernalibus. 


This is a gloss on Adv. Symm. I 403: ipsa patrum monumenta probant, dis 
manibus illic | marmora secta lego. The letters of the inscription, which I have 
been unable to identify and which the commentator seems to know from some 
literary source, may have been large enough and round enough in the case of 
O and C to suggest the butt-end of a barrel—an exaggeration with which our 
use of ‘cart-wheel’ may be compared. Tonna (tunna) is of course a common 
mediaeval word." 

Another doubtful word is olario, p. 183 (on Adv. Symm. ii, 1077: flameo enim 
id est olario nubentium capita velabantur. Professor Burnam thinks this an 





[?I would suggest that the words in similitudine fundi tonnae factis mean 
‘ disposed in the form of a barrel-head,’ ¢. ¢., like the legend on a coin —H. A. T.] 
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error for velario or sudario. Might it not be for stolario, especially if the pre- 
ceding est was written with the customary abbreviation (€ stolario) ? Stolarium 
would be a new word. Or possibly olarium is an error, or another form for 
orarium = stola; v. Du Cange s. v. 

I expected to find that this list of new words would remove the stars from 
some of the substrates in K6rting’s Lateinisch-Romanisches Worterbuch. But 
not one of them is affected. Is this fact significant? Is it possibly true that 
the Latin formations of the day have no influence on the vernacular, which 
drew from the Latin of either earlier os later periods, or have we merely to 
do with the bookish inventions of a scholar which would not have affected 
popular usage at any period? Questions like these increase our curiosity as to 
the general vocabulary of these commentators of the ninth century and confirm 
the desire for the publication of their works. We can only be grateful for 
Professor Burnam’s editions of the commentaries on Prudentius, and hope 
that he and others may make further investigations of this subject. 

E. K. Rano 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


La Seguidilla. Por Fepertco Hanssen. (Publicado en Los Anales de la Uni- 

versidad de Chile.) Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Cervantes, 1909. 

This publication embodies a most welcome contribution to the study of the 
poetic types of the Spanish Peninsula, which are still far from receiving the 
attention which they demand. This is especially true of the popular lyric of 
Spain which, as the artistic expression of an unlettered community, is of very 
great value for the historical and comparative treatment of poetry. Dr. Hans- 
sen has divided his discussion of the Seguidilla into forty-five paragraphs deal- 
ing, in a sequence which is perhaps not as well adapted as one might wish to a 
clear exposition of the essential questions involved, with a brief bibliography of 
the subject, the origin of the name seguidilla, the various metrical forms affected 
by this type at the present as well as in former times, its geographical distribu- 
tion, the popular and literary sources in which it is found (here we miss, 
among other references, one to the two specimens offered in the Picara Justina, 
i p. Ll. 2, c. 4; tii p. 1. 2, c. 5, to which attention is called in Revue Hispanique, 
1906, p. 93), the origin of the rhythms of popular poetry, the primitive rhythm 
of the folk-song of Castile, the classification of seguidillas according to the 
shifting of the final accent in the verses employed in them, and general observa- 
tions regarding the rhythm and the origin of the Seguidilla. 

In the list of authors who have discussed the metre of the Seguidilla, as 
well as in the body of the treatise itself, one misses, e. g., the following im- 
portant works: (1) Apollon ou loracle de la poésie italienne et espagnole, par 
Bense-Dupuis. Paris, 1644 (see p. 351, ch. iv, Des seguidilles); (2) Rhytmica 


... Ioannis Caramuelis. Campaniae .. . 1668 (especial chapter: De strophis 
quas Hispanus Siguidillas, Latinus Secundinas aut etiam Consectarias appellat) ; 
(3) El Loaysa de “ El celoso extremetio. ...” Por Francisco Rodriguez Marin. 


Sevilla, 1901 (p. 275 ff.) ; (4) Rinconete y Cortadillo . . . edicién critica por F. 
Rodriguez Marin. Sevilla 1905 (p. 460 ff.) and (5) Chilindrinas. Cuentos, 
articulos y otras bagatelas. Sevilla, 1906 (p. 112 ff.). In discussing the origin 
of the name, Dr. Hanssen quotes Cejador, La Lengua de Cervantes, ii, 1002, and 
the well-known expression coplillas de la seguida in the Celoso Extremeio in 
favor of its scarcely contestable interpretation as a diminutive of the latter 
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form, citing furthermore a few eighteenth-century texts in which the variant 
siguidilla occurs. This form, which we have already met with in the above- 
mentioned Rhytmica of Juan Caramuel, and which is familiar from the Anda- 
lusian siguir, siguiriya (cf. El Loaysa, p. 280), illustrates a substitution of ¢ for 
atonic e of which numerous examples are found in the literary texts of earlier 
centuries, as e. g. in the Cancionero de Baena no. 287 espiriencia, 250 nigligencia, 
334 yclipsado, 342 ligireza, 380 priminencia, 522 syguiria, etc. Regarding the more 
important question of the signification of the term seguidilla, the author states 
that it is generally applied to the well-known strophic form, though occasionally 
it is also connected with songs composed in other metres, such as octosyllables 
(Italian and Spanish terminology). This appears to be true for the period 
from Cervantes down to the present day, but does not hold good for the fif- 
teenth century. For in the poetic texts composed between 1400 and 1450 we find 
the term seguida used in two wholly different ways which have not been noticed 
by Dr. Hanssen and other writers on this subject, who, indeed, do not appear 
to have examined this period with much care. As I stated in an article on the 
Versos de cabo roto published in vol. xv (1906) of the Revue Hispanique (p. 93, 
note 3), the name seguida occurs not less than ten times in the Cancionero de 
Baena, but is applied, without regard to metrical form, to ephemeral verse on 
the emptiness of the poetic purse and didactic poems. Thus in no 93, a 
respuesta in versos de arte mayor (with rims singulars), Alfonso Alvares de 
Villasandino says in reference to a theological pregunta of the Bachiller de 
Salamanca: “ Por ende, amigo, yo bien m’enamoro De vestras seguydas tan bien 
ordenadas”; in no. 151, a peticién composed in romance-verse (with rims unis- 
sonans) the same poet says: “El Rey de memoria sana con su noble discrecion 
Esamine la legion Desta seguida aldeana”; in no. 265, an esparsa in versos de 
arte mayor, Juan Alfonso de Baena, familiar with the Catalan lyric school as 
well as with the Castilian, opens his reply to Ferrant Manuel de Lando, who 
attended the coronation of D. Fernando de Aragon at Saragossa in 1414 (cf. 
Canc. Baena no. 67) as follows: 
Lyndo fidalgo, ley Ja seguida 
que vos enbiastes de grant sotileza, etc.; 

and in 510, a poem in ballad-verse (with rims singulars) which in the rubric of 
the piece is characterized as a decir commo & manera de discor, Fray Diego de 
Valencia de Juan concludes his complaint addressed to Death as follows: 

Por fenida de seguida 

de ninguno non te dueles, 

atrevida sin medida, 

mas cruel que los crueles, 
Cf. further, nos. 117, 166, 176, 202, 209, 511. 

As far, then, as the evidence of the Cancionero de Baena goes—and the 
other Castilian cancioneros are silent in the matter—the term seguida appears 
to have been applied by the practitioners of the Castilian School to almost all 
of their poems with the important exception of those composed in the form of 
the cancion or cantiga, consisting of a theme (later called estribillo) and a 
stanza of eight lines, the last four of which repeat either in the same or in an 
inverted order the rimes and sometimes the final words of the theme (see, for 
this type, among others, Savi-Lopez, in Giornale Storico della Litteratura 
italiana, vol. 46, p. 1 ff.). 
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It is very probable, however, that besides the more general meaning 
recorded in the texts cited, the term in question had another more special one, 
as was the case, e. g., with the name discor, which at this time had come to 
mean a composition in the form of the strophe couée and also a lyric poem 
in general, whereas the discordo of the First Portuguese School was practically 
identical in import with the descort of Provence and France (see my article 
on The Descort in Old Portuguese and Spanish Poetry in Beitrige sur romani- 
schen Philologie, 1800, p. 492 ff.): The name segwida may therefore, in the 
period under discussion, have denoted either lyric forms derived from the Old 
Portuguese seguir, a song which according to the metrical treatise (cap. ix) 
written about 1300 (see Revue Hispanique, xvi, p. 17) adopted the melody of 
another song, or, more likely, stanzas serving as conclusion of a composition, 
in the manner of the estribote of the Cancionero de Baena (e. g., nos. 2, 196, 
219, 546). The latter conjecture receives no little support from Catalan verse, 
in which we find the word seguida applied to the second tornada usually called 
endreca or, less frequently, fi, and containing the name of the person to whom 
the poem is addressed. The printed copies of the works of the Valencian 
singer Auzias March, a contemporary of the literary court of John II of 
Castile, offer us three examples of this use (ed. Barcelona 1888). Page 137, 
at the end of no. lxxxvi of the Cants d’amor (abbacddc; tornada ceec), there 
comes the following quatrain as seguida (cfc) : 

Dona, que vos aneu sovint davant, 

satisfahent vostres senys e raho, 

yo la suplich que us suplich del falco, 

é si ’u fara ja ’m veig ab ell cacant. 
P. 166 the last resposta to the demanda of Auzias March, made by Rodrigo 
Diez (ababcddc) ends with a stanza termed Seguida endrega (cddc): 

Vos, molt discret e honest capella, 

del que ’us he dit, segons ma ’ntencio, 

sumar podeu esta conclusio: 

que zel d’amor es qui la brega fa. 
P. 238, no. xii of the Cants morals (abbacddc) the tornada is followed by a 
seguida (cddc): 

Vos, mon senyor, haveu sciencga vera, 

los apetitz mals a vos no contrasten, 

mostrant a molts, qui saben e no tasten, 

si 1 passionat ha la raho sancera. 
Other instances may occur in the manuscript copies of the works of Auzias 
March, neither fully nor faithfully reproduced in the editions now available, or 
in other collections of contemporary Catalan poetry not accessible at present; but 
none are contained either in the Cancionero Cataldn de la Universidad de Zaragoza 
(ed. Baselga y Ramirez, 1896) or in the extracts from the Cangoner d’obres 
enamorades (National Library of Paris, fonds espagnol no. 595) given by Ochoa 
in his Catélogo razonado de los manuscriptos espaiioles de la Biblioteca Real de 
Paris, 1840, p. 286 ff. 

In so far as the cases cited permit us to judge, we may say that in the 
Catalan lyric of the first half of the fifteenth century the seguida, like the 
tornada of the Provengals and the finida of the Castilians, was a stanza serving 
as the conclusion and metrical echo of the last part of a song, and thus per- 
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formed a function closely akin to that of the theme and refrain, called estribillo, 
of Castilian poetry, which resumes the metre and often the rime-words of the 
last part of each stanza. Now, it is well-known—and Dr. Hanssen calls atten- 
tion to this fact (p. 40 ff.)—that from the sixteenth century, when the name 
seguidilla is first met with in literature, down to the present day, the lyric type 
so designated is found employed as the estribillo of another song. Thus, to 
cite a classical case, Loaysa, in Cervantes’ novel El Celoso Estremejio, sings to 
his guitar “unas coplillas que entonces andaban muy validas en Sevilla” 

Madre, la mi madre, 

Guardas me poneis; 

Qui si yo no me guardo, 

No me guardareis. 


Dicen que esta escrito, 

Y con gran razon, 

Ser la privacion 

Causa de apetito; 

Crece en infinito 
Encerrado amor, 

Por eso es mejor 

Que no me encerreis: 

Qui si yo no me guardo, 
No me guardareis .. . etc. 


If, then, as would appear from what has been said, the seguida or seguidilla 
was originally not an independent poem using the melody and strophic form of 
a given model, but a stanza serving as sequence to another lyric song the 
metrical ending of which it partly or wholly reproduced, we may suppose that 
it was recognized by literature only in proportion as it assumed a certain indi- 
viduality of its own, being employed, whether as a dance-song or not, as the 
vehicle of satirical as well as of amatory themes. Its development would thus in 
a measure form a parallel to that of the estrabot of France, the strambotto of 
Italy (see Gaston Paris, Journal des Savants 1880, p. 533 ff., and the more recent, 
but far less satisfactory treatment of the subject by F. Novati in the Mélanges 
Wilmotte, Paris, 1910, vol. ii, pp. 417-441) and the estribote or estrambote of 
Spain, which latter I intend to discuss on another occasion. 

We should go far beyond the proper limits of a review, were we to discuss 
in detail the very able examination which Dr. Hanssen, summarizing and in no 
small degree extending the results obtained by his predecessors, has made of the 
various metrical forms affected by the seguidilla since its appearance in the 
literature of the sixteenth century. Suffice it to give here, translating the 
author’s own words, the very suggestive conclusions reached by him in regard 
to the original rhythm of this charming creation of the popular muse of Spain: 


The rhythm of the seguidilla, in its simplest form, is trisyllabic, three 
syllables corresponding as a rule to each rhythmic clausule. The distribution of 
time among these three syllables is a question of secondary importance, but it 
seems that the dactyl is the original foot. We thus come to the conclusion that 
the following song of the collection of Olmeda (Folklore de Castilla o Cancio- 
nero Popular de Burgos, 1903, ii, 16) preserves the primitive rhythm: 


vu | —vu | — v0] —vvu | — 
A la|ruru a la|ruru, duér- | mete, ni- | fio 
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In the popular seguidilla, the discrepancy of accents at the end of the penta- 
syllables may be avoided by the introduction of a masculine hexasyllable, and 
in the old seguidilla a heptasyllable may be replaced by a feminine hexa- 
syllable. Compare the seguidilla cited by Correas (Arte Grande de la Lengua 
Espafiola, 1626) and Cervantes (Celoso Estremeiio) 

Madre, la mi madre, 
Guardas me poneis; 
Que si yo no me guardo, 


Mal me guardareis. 
The form 


vy | — vu | — vu |] — uu | — 
is probably derived from 
v|—vu]—vu |] — vv | — 
the initial syllable having been duplicated in order to complete the first anapzst. 
_.. The fundamental form must therefore be the one preserved in Olmeda, 
Vili, 21: 
vu }|—vuvu]—vu] —vu]— 
Ve-| ras i ve-|remos los | chapite- | les 


This metrical combination is very common in medieval versification. It is 
met with in Latin and French poems. The Latin decasyllable (French termi- 
nology) may receive an additional syllable at the beginning, as may be seen in 
the following composition published by Du Méril, Poésies populaires latines, p. 
237, and in Carmina Burana, p. 229: 


| —vuvu |] —vuvu] —vvu/— 

| —vuvu |] —vu!]—vu|— 

| —vuvu |—vvu|—vvu]— 

| —vuu|—vuvu]|—vuv 

| —vuvu]—v 
u|—vuul]—vu 
v|—vuu]—vuu|—vu 

| —vuu|—vuvu]—vuu|— ete. 


Sic mea fata canendo solor, 

Ut nece proxima facit olor. 

Roseus effugit ore color, 

Blandus inest meo corde dolor. 

Cura crescente, 

Labore vigente, 

Vigore labente, miser morior. 

Tam male pectora multat amor! 

This form is also known in French poetry, as may be seen in Beck, p. 139: 

u|—vuu|—vu|—vu]— 
Je sui joliete, sadete, pleisans. 


It seems, therefore, that we may regard the following Latin, French and 
Castilian verses as identical: 
vu] —vuu]—vu |] — vv | — 

Vi| gore la| bente mi| ser mori | or. 

Je| sui joli-| ete, sa-| dete, plei- | sans. 

Ve- | ras i ve-| remos los | chapite- | les. 

H. R. Lane 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Both of the editors-in-chief of this Review are advocates of the movement 
for the simplification of English spelling. Within appropriate limits, contribu- 
ters will be freely permitted to follow their individual predilections in the 
matter. 

“Si on écrivoit connaissais au lieu de connoissois,” wrote Bossuet, “qui 
reconnoistroit ce mot?” 


It is announced that the “ France-Amérique ” Committee, formed last win- 
ter under the leadership of Gabriel Hanotaux, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
to develop closer intellectual and commercial relations between France and the 
two Americas, has now been placed upon a solid footing. The committee has 
begun the publication of a monthly magazine, and a large number of the promi- 
tient men of France have agreed to codperate actively in the work. 


The many friends of Paul Meyer and of Romance letters will rejoice that 
the eminent editor of the Romania is recovering from his recent illness. The 
April and July numbers of the Romania have just appeared as a double number. 


A bronze medal has been struck in honor of Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo 
on the occasion of his having been elected Director of the Real Academia de la 
Historia of Madrid. The modelling of the medal is due to the sculptor Lorenzo 
Coullaut Valera, and the presentation was made by friends and admirers of 
Sr. Menéndez y Pelayo. 


There have been several appointments in Romance languages at Toronto 
University, where our studies are flourishing. Dr. Milton A. Buchanan be- 
comes Associate Professor of Italian and Spanish; St. Elma de Champ, Asso- 
ciate Professor of French; J. A. Will, Lecturer in French; A. E. Hamilton, 
Instructor in French. Professor Buchanan has become co-editor of the Ro- 
manischer Jahresbericht, in the department of Spanish literature. Professor 
Baist remains in charge of Spanish filology. 


An arrangement has been concluded between the University of Paris and 
Columbia University for an annual course of lectures at the latter institution. 
Ferdinand Brunot has been selected to lecture at Columbia next winter. 


Professor Elizabeth Wallace, of the University of Chicago, will pass next 
year at the Woman’s College, Madrid, where she will devote most of her time 
to the preparation of a biografical sketch of Fernan Caballero. She recently 
securd for the University of Chicago some valuable unpublisht letters of Fer- 
nan Caballero. These letters, about 700 in number, are all adrest to Antoine 
de Latour, and have considerable literary as well as political interest. Miss 
Wallace’s adress will be: Instituto Internacional, 5 Fortuny, Madrid. 


Associate Professor Henry C. Lancaster, of Amherst College, has been made 
professor of Romance languages at that institution, and Assistant Professor 
William A. Stowell becomes Associate Professor. 
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The department of modern languages at Lehigh University has been divided. 
Charles Shattuck Fox becomes the head of the department of Romance lan- 
guages, and Philip M. Palmer, head of the department of German. 


Mr. W. O. Farnsworth, recently professor of Modern Languages at Frank- 
lin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa., has accepted a position as Instructor 
in University Extension in French at Columbia University. Mr. Rudolph Al- 
trocchi has accepted a similar position. Mr. Altrocchi went abroad two years 
ago as Traveling Fellow of Harvard University, and has past the last two years 
in Italy and France. 


Mr. R. C. Eldridge, whose adress is Drawer L, Niagara Falls, New York, 
has offerd a prize of $250 for the most satisfactory fonetic alfabet, the same 
to be submitted and past upon by the Simplified Spelling Board, New York 
City. Additional sums will be welcome, to make the prize worthy of the effort 
requird. Mention may here be made of a most important event concerning a 
fonetic alfabet for text-books and dictionaries in English. The National Edu- 
cational Association, at its recent meeting at Boston, adopted the key alfabet 
which was mentiond in the last number of this journal, page 226. Copies of 
this alfabet were orderd printed and distributed among the members of the 
Association. Pamflets on the alfabet and spelling reform have recently been 
publisht by the following gentlemen: C. L. Annan, St. Paul, Minnesota; Wm. 
H. Hurst, 3115 Madison St., Chicago, Illinois; E. Whitney, Weehawken, New 
Jersey; O. C. Blackmer, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Mr. C. E. Young, Instructor in Romance languages at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, has accepted a position in the department at the University of Wisconsin. 


Professor Karl Pietsch, of the University of Chicago, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Spanish Royal Academy. 


Professor D. B. Easter, of Randolph-Macon College, has resigned to 
accept the chair of Romance Languages in Washington and Lee University. 


Dr. J. E. Shaw, Associate in Italian in the Johns Hopkins University, has 
been made Associate Professor of Italian in the same institution. 


Mr. R. H. Plaisance, of Miami University, will return to the University of 
Michigan next year as Instructor in Romance languages. 


Mr. Wm. Kiihne, a graduat student at Harvard University, has become 
Assistant Professor of Romance languages at Miami University. Professor 
Kiihne receivd his first degree from the University of Montpellier, and his A.M. 
from the University of Chicago. 


Assistant Professor Ernest Roy Greene, of Dartmouth College, has resignd 
to accept a position at Tufts College. 


Assistant Professor Ernest F. Langley, of Dartmouth College, has accepted 
the headship of the newly-constituted department of Romance languages at the 
Boston Institute of Technology. 


Mr. Oscar E. Staaf has been appointed instructor in Romance languages in 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve University. 
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In the August, 1909, Chautauquan, appeared a series of ten articles under 
the general title: A Reading Journey Through Spain, by John D. Fitz-Gerald. 
A revised and considerably enlarged edition, in de luxe form, is to come from 
the press of T. Y. Crowell & Co., in September, under the new title: Rambles 
in Spain. 


Mr. René Poupardin, one of the co-editors of the Romanischer Jahresbe- 
richt, has become secretary of the Ecole des Chartes (at the Sorbonne). Mr. 
Poupardin has many friends among Americans who have workt in the Salle 
des Manuscrits at the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Mr. Shirley Gale Patterson, who was last year Traveling Fellow of Cornell 
University, has accepted an instructorship in Romance languages at Chicago 
University. Mr. Patterson is a graduat of Amherst College, and was a student 
at Columbia University before going to Cornell. 


Mr. Park Powell, a graduat of the University of Missouri who has been 
studying for the past fifteen months in France, Italy and Spain, will go to the 
University of South Carolina as Instructor in Romance languages. 





At the moment of going to press, news is received of the sudden death, from 
an attack of cerebral hemorrhages, of Joun E. MATZKE, since 1893 Professor of 
Romanic Languages at Stanford University, and widely known both in this 
country and abroad, for his important contributions to Romance scholarship. At 
the time of his death Dr. Matzke was in attendance at the formal opening of 
the New National University of Mexico, as a representative of Stanford Uni- 
versity. For an adequate appreciation of the career of this distinguished scholar 
there is not now opportunity; it must suffice to give expression here to heartfelt 
sorrow for the personal loss and the loss to scholarship occasioned by Professor 
Matzke’s sudden and untimely death. 














